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INTRODUCTION 


The day before Rosh Hashana several years ago, my wife Doreen asked me to 
polish the candle holders. For the festive dinner we had invited our cousin Irene Kahn, 
Judy, Roy, Jason and two other friends. I took silver polish and applied it vigorously, 
and as the buffing cloth achieved its mirror-like effect, I visualized my mother talking to 
me: 

Yes Heinz, these candle holders have been in our family for at least 
three or four generations. According to the markings, they must have 
been made in the 18**^ century. Your grandparents or great 
grandparents either bought them or received them as a gift. My family 
on my mother’s side, who went by the name of Homburger, lived in 
Frankfurt on the river Main and were very well-to-do. At that time the 
Jewish community in Frankfurt was well established and since no cars 
or electronic devices had been invented, discretionary funds were often 
spent on enhancing the beauty of the home. 

After World War I, in 1921, your father and I were married. At that time 
the people in Germany were badly affected by the artificial inflation. For 
instance, if one sold a cow in the morning, by the next day one could 
only buy a box of matches for the money received for the cow. The 
inflation was artificial because the German government printed marks 
in order to repay the war debt, which had been specified in marks. 

Anyone who had cash lost it all. Of course, the average citizen suffered 
the most. Then came the worldwide depression and by the early I930’s, 
unemployment had reached a large proportion of the population. Again 
the middle and lower income strata were affected the most. In 1933, 

Hitler came into power because he promised to give work to everyone 
and also gave the average person spurious self-esteem. How could 
one not feel proud on hearing the words in the marching song: Today 
we conquer Germany, tomorrow the whole world.’ 

Anti-Semitism was an obsession with Hitler, and your father believed 
strongly that the majority of the German people would not go along with 
the ‘madman.’ (As we found out, my father was dead wrong.) On that 
fateful day in March 1933, the majority of the German people voted to 
confirm Hitler as Reich’s Chancellor. Those who believed that every 
human being should be respected and who agreed with the ideals 
expressed in the chorus of Beethoven’s ninth symphony: ‘All human 
beings will become brothers,’ those Germans kept quiet. We Jews were 
a minority, were not organized well enough and had no way of fighting 
back. No one was in a position to counteract the vicious propaganda 
and many decent people were persuaded to support the Third Reich. 

The phone rang and I got back to the present...Yes, indeed, we are fortunate to live 
in a country and at a time when individuals and organizations exist that can influence 
people to uphold the freedoms we enjoy. I feel strongly that we must not sit idly by and 
allow these blessings to be dissipated or possibly, eventually destroyed. There are 
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many who would follow anyone who is a good orator and promises the sky. We always 
have to make an effort to urge the decent and non-committed to support what is good 
and right. 

A few years ago, my dear wife Doreen and I were presented with a small volume 
entitled: “To our Children’s Children”, by our children. The book was filled with 
innumerable leading questions. Since my life, at least for the first 30 years, was greatly 
influenced by the strange confluence of history and circumstances, I finally decided to 
put my experiences on paper for the benefit of those who are interested. 
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CHAPTER 1: MOTHER’S FAMILY AND BACKGROUND 

Frankfurt-on-the-Main is an old German city, located in the western part of the 
country, and existed in Roman times. In fact, the Romans built a very impressive 
protection wall around the city. At the time of my mother’s grandparents, the Jewish 
community was very large and its members were permitted to conduct their lives with 
more freedom than was possible in the smaller towns and villages of western Germany. 

My mother Hedwig was born on March 23, 1896, to Moses and Bella Loewenstein. 
Moses was born on April 9, 1861, and died April 4,1926. He was a partner in the firm 
Loewenstein and Co. producing fine leather and amber goods. Bella was the daughter 
of a very orthodox and learned man, Theodore Homburger, and his wife, who among 
other things had a Sefer Torah in their home. The Torah, as well as some of the 
Hebrew books, were inherited by my mother and consequently they were in our 
apartment. We had a big, black, impressive, wood Torah cabinet with separately 
enclosed book shelves underneath. Among these books was at least one Kabala that I 
had looked at. 

My mother had two sisters: Ada, the eldest, mother of Annie Shaivi; and Erna, born 
March 27,1895, the second, who, at 19 years of age contracted a disease that 
eventually made her lose her hearing. Erna was very talented and made a living by 
sketching and drawing diseased organs while attending live operations. These 
renditions were later used for teaching purposes. On October 29, 1941, she was 
deported from Cologne to Lodz, Poland, where she died on April 27, 1943. My mother, 
as a girl, apparently led a sheltered life and became a very devout and orthodox lady. 
She went to the Samson Raphael Hirsch School in her city and earned several awards 
as a student. 
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CHAPTER 2: FATHER’S FAMILY AND BACKGROUND 


Baisingen is a small village, about 20 miles south-west of Stuttgart, in the state of 
Wuerttemberg, in the south of Germany. Prior to 1806 the aristocratic nobility, such as 
princes, counts, knights etc., who owned the various villages as well as the surrounding 
areas, were frequently absolute rulers of their properties. The farmers were serfs, and 
soldiers were almost like slaves. Jews were generally not permitted to live permanently 
in these localities unless they had “Letters of Protection” (Schutzbrief) from the owners. 
These Letters of Protection were granted in return for monetary contributions and 
annual fees, which, in one instance included the delivery of one goose. In the small 
villages in the south of Germany, the Jews were not permitted to own land, have a trade 
that was controlled by the guilds, or attend universities. Therefore, in order to make a 
living, they were confined to being peddlers, money lenders or, as in the case of much 
of our family, dealing in cattle or their byproducts, leather and leather goods. 

My father, Adolf Kahn, was born on June 25, 1892, in Baisingen. Adolf was the 
seventh of eight siblings. These included 1)Jannette (1877-1955) who married Michael 
Wolf; 2)Max (December 5, 1877-1918), father of (Helmuth) Harry (1912-1987), married 
Irene (Levi), the parents of Hazel Keimowitz and Max Kahn; 3)Siegmund (1879-about 
1928), father of Heini, Hans and Senta Schwarz and grandfather of Morty Schwarz; 4) 
Moritz (1880-?); 5)Wilhelm (1881-1951), father of Fanni Ginsberg, mother of Tzvi 
Ginsberg and Jona, wife of Hal Gershoni; 6) Auguste (1885-1971) who was married to 
Adolf Hirschheimer, the parents of Freddie Hart who married Githa nee Nissenthal, 
parents of Susan Marks and Barbara Held. Auguste’s daughter Use Haas, was married 
to Max Haas and they have two children, Carol Fisch and Monica Rom; 7) Adolf (1892- 
1947), my father;and 8)Julius (1894-1914). 

Hirsch Zvi Kahn, their father, was a cattle dealer and Adolf, as well as three of his 
brothers, were trained in the same field. At the age of 11, my father lost his father. His 
mother, Sophie Kahn, maiden name Levi, was born in 1853 and died in 1916. Both 
Hirsch Zvi and Sophie, my paternal grandparents are buried in the Jewish cemetery in 
Baisingen. 

The family lived in a small house, facing a yard which was surrounded by several 
other homes where Jewish families resided. The yard had a driveway leading at that 
time to an unpaved main road, and crossing that road led in to the Jundengasse (Jew 
Alley), which, going in the same direction, passed one or two houses and then reached 
the synagogue. The living conditions were very meager. I remember my father telling 
me that on his birthday, the 25*" of June, he got one egg and could eat cherries which 
grew in the backyard. Their home was poorly insulated, since in wintertime my father 
scraped the ice off the wall in the room where he slept. He went to a one-room Jewish 
school and apart from the regular curriculum which included religion, he learned many 
poems. At a much later date he recited some of these poems to me, while I lay next to 
him in bed. 

In 1911, my father, being 19 years old, was drafted into the German Armed Forces. 
His mother went with him to the draft board hoping to get her son to stay as close to 
home as possible, since he was her only support. He was originally assigned to the 
cavalry, which meant that he would be sent far away from Baisingen. Her intervention 
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prompted the recruiting officer to reassign him to the Navy, which instead of three years 
service, obligated the recruit to four years! So much for compassion. 

I don’t know much about my father’s experiences in the Navy except that his war 
ship had been to Tsingtau in China on a visit. This port, on the east coast of China is 
now called Quingdao, located about 36 degrees north and 120 east. I have one picture 
where my father is in a row boat with other sailors and another one where my father, 
together with 17 other sailors is written up in the Isrealit, a German-Jewish newspaper 
dated May 28,1914. The story comes from Wilhelmshaven, a naval port in NW 
Germany. The occasion was Passover when these sailors were given leave and were 
guests of the local teacher named Wetzlar who hosted the Jewish men for matzoh 
coffee as well as services. In a letter of thanks which was signed by all 18 they wrote 
(translated): 

It was a real Jewish family feast. The tears were in our eyes as we. 

Blue boys, heard again the old, pretty melodies. The seder recalled in 
us many memories of our youth. We felt again fully as being genuine 
Jews. In an exemplary manner, Mr. and Mrs. Wetzlar knew how to 
substitute for our parents’ home and to make us enthusiastic for the old 
customs and traditions of our religion. It was a wonderful time, which 
we experienced and many of us became emotional, thinking of those 
days in the past. We feel compelled to express our warmest thanks to 
all the many sponsors who made it possible for us to enjoy this 
Passover and to recommend this example to other garrison locations 
so that our Jewish comrades will also be able to feel like true Jews, 
while they are in the service. (Signed by 18 Jewish sailors including 
Seaman artillery specialist Kahn.) 

On the 2"^^ of August 1914 war broke out in Europe between Russia and France 
against Austria and Germany. Two days later Germany requested Belgium to allow its 
troops to march through its country and although the Belgian King refused the request, 
the German Army marched. 

After the German mobilization, my father was reassigned with his unit to the field 
artillery as an artillery observer. He served in Flanders, Belgium, when sometime in 
November 1914, he sent a picture postcard to his brother. Max Kahn in Baisingen. The 
central market of Bruegge or Burges is shown in the picture and the message reads 
(translated): "Dear ones. To all of you, I am sending greetings from the pretty, old little 
town of Bruegge Yours, (signed) Adolf.” The return address is: Sailor Kahn, 1®‘ 
Company, 2"^ Marine Artillery Regiment, Mobile Marine Division. 

The war lasted until November 11,1918.1 recall just a few incidents, which my 
father had told me in 1937. One evening when his unit was quartered in a small village 
in Belgium, my father saw a chicken sitting in a tree. He decided to get up early in the 
morning, shoot the chicken, pluck the feathers, gut it and prepare soup. However, 
before the meat was soft, the general alarm went off and he had to dump the meal, 
which he had so much looked forward to. 

In Cologne, where we lived at the time, we ate lots of tomatoes. Apparently in 
Baisingen people were not familiar with that fruit in the early 1900’s and when my father 
was in Belgium during the war he came across many tomato plants and tomatoes and 
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hence he told me: “If I had known that tomatoes can be eaten, I would have enjoyed 
them a lot, however, I did not know.” 

My father never gambled and one day he told me that during the war, when it was 
quiet, the men used to gamble a lot. One soldier, who loved to play his violin, lost it in a 
game of cards. He was so upset that he committed suicide. 

Towards the end of the war, the German Army started to withdraw, probably across 
the river Meuse. In order to prevent or at least slow down the opposing army from 
pursuing the Germans, they spread mustard gas between the banks on the river. My 
father had not been informed of the withdrawal and so, in order not to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, he swam or forded the river. He did not realize it but he was affected by 
the gas. 

Before the end of the war, when Germany was in very bad shape, a revolution broke 
out, apparently spearheaded by Navy personnel. After war’s end, on his way home from 
the front, my father passed through a small German town where, being in a naval 
uniform, he was asked to become mayor. He took the job but after a short while as 
mayor, he wrote his own dismissal and left. On his way home from the railroad station 
in Horb, which was the closest to Baisingen, he was confronted by a neighbor who said 
to him: “There you come, you traitors to the fatherland.” My father’s response was a 
forceful punch to the neighbor’s chin, which knocked him out. So much for the welcome 
after having served his country for seven years! 

My father tried to recuperate from his war experiences but could not get rid of his 
stomach pains. Several x-ray photos were taken but a dark spot on the negative was 
always brushed off as an error in the plate. In the meantime he met his future wife in 
Mergenteim, a spa. They wanted to get married but my father would not agree to that 
until his health problem had been resolved. Finally he urged the doctor(s) to operate on 
him. When they operated on his stomach, it was discovered that the poison gas had 
eaten through a good part of his large intestine, which was replaced with a sheep’s 
intestine. After a lengthy recuperation, my parents finally got married on June 21, 1921. 

My father’s brother Siegmund, who was a cattle dealer, had settled in Boeblingen, a 
town about eight miles southwest from Stuttgart. He was married and owned a two 
story house at Stuttgarterstrasse 10. His family lived on the main floor and a tenant 
lived on the second floor. Since my father was going to join him in the business it was 
arranged that a third floor should be built on top, the tenants would move up, and my 
parents moved into the second floor. The house had a backyard and at the end of it 
was a stable. There was also a garden where my mother used to plant vegetables. 
When we visited Boeblingen in 1968 our former home had been replaced by a bank 
building. 
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CHAPTER 3: BOEBLINGEN, MY PLACE OF BIRTH 


On January 18, 1923 I let out my first cry. My mother had gone to the hospital where 
she gave birth. Next to her lay Mrs. Anneliese Kindler who had given birth, on the same 
day, to her first daughter. My parents became very friendly with the Kindler family, 
which eventually consisted of Mrs., Mr. Paul, and daughters Anneliese and Ruth. My 
brother Rolf, was born on June 6, 1925. 

Mr. Kindler owned a toy factory, and my brother and I received many toys from the 
Kindlers. One of those toys was a rocket car, which consisted of a flat-bed car with a 
tube. It came with small rockets which, when inserted in the tube and ignited, propelled 
the car in a straight direction on a smooth surface. We had a lot of fun with it. We also 
had a toy grocery store with many little drawers filled with all kinds of groceries, a scale 
with weights, and I remember a solid sugar cone wrapped in blue paper. Many years 
later, when Mom and I visited an old plantation near New Orleans, we came across a 
full-size sugar cone, wrapped in blue paper, just like the miniature one from the toy 
grocery store. Other toys with which we played were a big rocking horse, mounted on a 
platform with wheels and mounted in turn on a rocker with big thumb screws. It thus 
could be taken off the rocker and pulled. We also had a very well engineered steam 
engine. It was operated by lighting a spirit burner. Other toys were stick horses, 
tricycles, brightly colored building blocks, a colorful large parrot made of sheet metal, 
which, when it was set on the edge of a surface, could be rocked back and forth. We 
also had a stand-up-man, a small toy man, attached to a half sphere with a weight at 
the bottom. This weight made the man stand up, whichever way it was thrown. My 
brother and I were also very good friends; I do not remember that we ever fought with 
each other. 

Mr. Kindler met my father on Sunday mornings in a tavern and at other times, all of 
us got together, our parents socially and we kids, to play. The two girls had a real toy 
cooking range with a type of spirit burner and with that the girls cooked real pancakes. 
One day, I must have been about four or five years old, my father took me on a one- 
horse sleigh ride. It was wonderful to listen to the rhythmic, muffled sounds of the horse 
hooves hitting the snow, together with the ringing of the snow bells which were attached 
to the horse’s holster. My father, sitting next to me, gave me the reins. I took them very 
proudly and promptly dropped them. I still can see my father climbing over the front of 
the carriage and retrieving those reins from between the horse’s legs. 

During those years my parents lived a normal, healthy life. They went skiing, played 
tennis and I remember one time they went to a masked ball. My father dressed as a 
Spaniard and my mother as Madame Pompadour. We also had a maid who helped my 
mother with housework and looked after us boys when our parents were away, which 
indeed was rare. 

In the center of the town of Boeblingen was a tavern, named the “Post”, a Catholic 
and a Protestant church, and almost next to those buildings was a lake. In winter time, 
when the lake had been frozen solid, men came with augers and big saws to cut blocks 
out of the ice. These blocks were stored in a well-insulated ice house. The ice was used 
throughout the year during the brewing process for Dinkelacker Beer. This brand is still 
sold today, although I am sure they have modern refrigeration by now. 
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Around 1927 my father was elected to become president of the Cattle Dealers’ 
Association but before he accepted the position he made it a condition that he would 
work neither on Saturdays nor on the Jewish holidays. From that time on, every 
weekday morning my father commuted to Stuttgart, where the head office of the 
association was located. I know very little about my father’s work; however, what I do 
recall was that he arranged for a periodic publication for the members and also a 
unique life insurance system. Whenever a member died the whole membership was 
obliged to contribute an amount of money, which then was given to the survivor. 

The same year my father had to attend a meeting in Leipzig and in order to get 
there he booked a flight. Air travel was in the early stages of its development and when 
my mother and I took my father to the airport, my mother started to cry for fear that 
something might happen to him. Well, nothing happened and my father returned safely. 

One Passover, my parent invited a guest. He was an airplane pilot, who, on 
Passover eve had arrived at the airport and inquired whether a Jewish family lived 
nearby. He joined us for the seder, but more important for me as well as my brother 
was that he brought us a toy airplane which actually flew. 

On Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur my parents would rent a room in a hotel in 
Stuttgart, to join a community for prayers. Once or twice I was taken along, and I always 
was bored. 

In 1927 or 1928 my parents visited my mother’s family in Frankfurt. There was Uncle 
Aaron and his wife Aunt Auguste Levis who lived on Ostendstrasse. The aunt was the 
sister of my grandmother. We were there for Purim, and Rolf, my brother, was dressed 
as a chimney sweep and I, as a baker. I carried a hand basket full of cookies and we 
offered everyone we visited the “freshly baked cookies.” 

We visited Frankfurt several times and I remember the big carp served on one 
occasion and the ice cream, which the maid made in a churn in the kitchen. They also 
had a large porcelain dachshund, permanently lying on the floor in the living room, as 
well as a colorful curtain made up of strung beads. Aunt Auguste taught me something 
that I shall never forget. At that time toilet tissues were very expensive, at least that is 
what my aunt impressed me with, and she explained to me that in order to conserve 
this expensive item, one should take a sheet of cut newspaper and use the tissue as a 
lining when cleaning oneself. I would like to emphasize that my uncle and aunt were 
very well off, but all of us were brought up not to be miserly but frugal. When one 
wanted anything, the question always was: “Do you really need it?” The usual thing at 
that time was to cut newspaper into 6X6 sheets, spear them onto a wire hook mounted 
on the wall, and use the sheets as needed. The reason I know that at that time they 
were very well off is that in early 1950 we inherited a few thousand dollars from the 
Levis estate and the legacy had been divided among many relatives. As a young man, 
in order to avoid the draft, my uncle had gone to America. I do not know how long he 
stayed there, but during that time he had invested in a Canadian mining venture and 
those shares became part of the estate. I also recall that he was involved in 
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manufacturing cigars. I was shown several wood molds in which cigars were formed 
and pressed. 

About that time, probably the summer of 1931, my mother, brother, and I spent a 
month in Baden-Baden. We had rented an apartment. One morning a truck arrived in 
front of our house and took all sorts of pots, pans, dishes and, of course, suitcases full 
of clothes to Baden-Baden. We were strictly orthodox so unless one lived in a hotel, this 
was the right way to do it. A few years later, after my brother had passed away, my 
mother and I were again in that spa. One day my mother took me to a shooting gallery, 
and the man taught me how to hold a rifle and how to shoot. I never forgot his lesson 
and when I was in basic training in the U.S. Army in 1946,1 was a very good rifleman. 
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CHAPTER 4: STUTTGART AND GOING TO SCHOOL 


In 1929 I had reached school age and since my parents were planning to join a 
congregation and my father’s office was in Stuttgart, we moved there. My mother did 
not have much time to look at apartments, but she found one at Alexanderstrasse 27. 
(In the German language the name of the street and the word street form one word and 
the street number comes last.) The rooms were laid out in a U formation. The central 
living room was located at the bottom of the U and faced the street. Not only that, but it 
also faced the Uhlandstrasse which was directly in front of our window, at a right angle 
to our street. Consequently, the name of the building was Uhland Haus, with a big bust 
of the poet mounted and displayed just below our window. As soon as we had settled 
in, my mother took me to the “Freie Waldorf Schule” on the Kanonenweg. (The Free 
Waldorf School on the Canon Way). My mother had told me that I should not talk to 
strangers and also explained to me that if you go straight up on the hill on 
Alexanderstrasse it leads into the Kanonenweg. Long before this time I had learned 
how to read the clock and somehow also “knew” that school was out at 12. The day my 
mother took me to school, the school year had already started. I do not remember what 
the first few lessons were but when it was 12 o’clock I said, “I will go home.” One of the 
children told me that we had another class, but I insisted on going. I went straight back 
the way I had come, but somehow could not find the number 27.1 began to wonder but 
since I had been told not to talk to strangers I asked an old lady, who I felt sure would 
not do me any harm, to show me No. 27. She walked with me another few houses and 
there, coming out of the door was my mother about to pick me up. That was my first 
day at school. 

Usually school was over at 1:00 o’clock, but twice a week we had to learn how to 
knit, crochet hook and sew by hand. Since we lived close enough to the school, I could 
go home and return in the afternoon. As I mentioned earlier, the way to school was up 
hill and then a section was level. The hilly part had streetcar tracks and streetcars were 
running frequently. In the afternoon we were allowed to bring our scooter, which I 
promptly did. I rode my scooter on the sidewalk and on the way home I raced the 
streetcar, which was a lot of fun. 

Behind the school building was a sports field and behind that was a high wall, 
formed by red soil on which weeds were growing. One of those weeds seemed suitable 
for smoking and some of my classmates prided themselves in doing just that. I tried it 
once but did not care for it and never did it again. 

On that sports field, at one time someone threw a boomerang with such force that it 
made a complete circle, made a second smaller circle, and almost hit the thrower. Even 
when I was in Australia many years later, I never saw that feat repeated. It was also on 
that field that I flew my glider plane. It had a wire frame, a thin rubber skin, and a heavy 
nose. The tail could be adjusted and with a sling shot it performed beautifully, flying for 
a relatively long time. 
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CHAPTER 5: THE WALDORF SCHOOL’S PHILOSOPHY 


After World War I, in 1919, the owner of the Waldorf Astoria Cigarette Factory 
located in Stuttgart, asked Dr. Rudolf Steiner, an educator and philosopher, to organize 
and found a school for the factory employees’ children. Dr. Steiner believed that young 
children should develop at their own pace and be encouraged to experiment as much 
as possible. For example, we were given bees’ wax to mold into different shapes. The 
bees’ wax was given to us in half-inch thick, oblong, colored sheets, which we first had 
to warm with our hands and then shape and mold. This process of kneading and 
molding exercised our fingers and also our imaginations. Dr. Steiner also felt that 
children should be afforded the opportunity to learn as many languages as early in their 
life as possible. Co-education was the rule and no discrimination was made against 
anyone. Thus, in the first grade we had a French teacher who knew very little German 
and an English teacher who spoke our language. We did not have to learn vocabulary 
in the usual way but primarily were exposed to hearing the language in stories and 
songs. Boys and girls learned how to knit and crochet. We also had singing lessons 
and were taught to play the recorder. In the process we were supposed to learn to read 
notes, and the gifted students, like my brother, were given violin lessons in the second 
grade. 

One day Karl Ege, our main or homeroom teacher took our class on an excursion. 

A bus took us to someplace in the Black Forest and our destination was the Titisee, a 
picturesque lake. Unfortunately it was raining very heavily and all of us got soaking wet. 

I remember that there were armies of little frogs jumping across our way. Mr. Ege, 
concerned that we should not catch colds, took us to a restaurant and ordered soup for 
everyone. I told him that I would not eat it since it was not kosher. He tried to convince 
me that I should at least drink some hot cocoa or tea but I felt that since I did not have 
what everyone else had I should not have anything and refused that also. One more 
thing that I still remember is that Rudolf Nast wanted to add some salt to his soup, so 
he took the salt shaker, but instead of a few grains the whole contents of the shaker fell 
into his bowl. They brought him another serving. 

About every month there was a parent-teacher conference and parents were 
brought up-to-date regarding their child’s progress. The certificates at the end of the 
year did not have grades but every teacher reported the progress the student had made 
in relation to his/her own standing at the start of the year. 

In the third grade we were given lessons in shop and gardening. The first thing I 
made in shop was a wooden cooking spoon. In gardening I learned to make a straight 
bed for planting vegetables or flowers. Going towards the garden plots from our school 
building, we passed three huge piles of leaves in various stages of decomposition. We 
had big trees in our compound and every year’s harvest of leaves would be raked up 
and put on a pile. I was told that it takes three years for the leaves to turn into soil 
again, hence the three piles. Many years later, when we had our own home in Bayside, 
New York, I applied that lesson in our garden. 
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Mr. Ege was very talented. I remember him painting pictures with colored chalk. He 
applied little dots on the blackboard and in one instance depicted a dandelion in all its 
different stages of development. On another occasion he painted sepia, the ink fish. He 
also told us many stories of the ancient Greek, Roman, and German world. He taught 
us geography but somehow I confused the stories about Buddha and the Himalaya 
mountain range with the Alps. Since we used no maps, I suppose that was excusable. 

Several times my parents invited Mr. Ege to join us for dinner, and my father used to 
have good conversations with him. Among other topics my father would explain to him 
some of the Jewish customs. On Saturdays I went to school and the program was to 
paint with watercolors. In fact there were just three primary colors and we had to mix 
them to obtain the desired colors and shades. I was not participating in that because it 
was Saturday. Also I did not carry anything to school for the same reason. 

I had very good relations with my classmates and was very friendly with many of 
them. One of them, Franz, who lived close by, played with me often. My father, who had 
been in the war, would not allow me to play with guns. However Franz had play artillery 
pieces which could "shoot" missiles a few feet. We would hit toy soldiers and thus had 
some fun. His father also had many tropical fish in large tanks in their apartment. One 
day Franz asked me to come with him to get water fleas. I was game so we went 
somewhere to a pond. He brought along a very fine fishing net and a bucket. He filled 
the bucket with water and then moved the net in the water back and forth. When he 
picked it up, I said to him: “You have all that dirt in the net.” “Oh no,” he assured me, 
“these are water fleas, very good food for our fish.” He dumped the contents of the net 
into the bucket and sure enough this "dirt" turned out to be hundreds of tiny insects or 
water fleas. 

One day my parents took me to the zoological garden and among all the animals we 
observed two brown bears, one on top of the other. We observed them for a while and 
then they disengaged. I said to my father that one of the animals did not seem to feel 
so good. I do not recall but I think my father agreed with me, and I was as ignorant as 
before. 

In 1932, during some of my summer vacation, I went with Anna Schaal, our maid, to 
visit her family in Miedelsbach. I recall her father, mother and a brother. They were real 
farmers and for the few days that I spent with them, I had a good time. For one thing 
they taught me how to ride a bicycle. Anna's brother built me a boat of sheet metal 
which was riveted and was just about able to float. Their diet was very plain but what 
struck me was that every morning the father had boiled potatoes in sour milk, 
approximating the consistency of yogurt. 

Towards the end of that year Agnes Schwarzschild visited us from Frankfurt. She 
was a distant relative of my mother and apparently needed a break from her own 
surroundings. While she was with us she took me to several places. One of those was 
the Zeiss Planetarium in Stuttgart. Just before Chanukka she wrote a poem of thanks 
for me to my parents I don't remember anything of it but one stanza went (translated 
from German): “It is not enough what we have seen on the earth, therefore we ride into 
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the skies, into the far distance to visit sun, moon and stars.” Then, towards the end of 
her visit, she said to me that she had to get a present for a young boy of about my age. 
She took me to a store and asked me to pick a present for him. I looked and looked but 
really could not find anything that seemed interesting. Finally I got tired and just picked 
a board game called the Reichstag. It was basically a political dice game. I forgot about 
it but a few days later I was presented with a well-packaged box post stamped from 
Frankfurt. Unfortunately I noticed at once that the cancellation stamp was not complete. 
Only the postage stamp had cancellation ink but the surrounding paper was clean. Of 
course I knew at once what the package contained and I could have kicked myself. I 
don't think I ever played with it and when Hitler came to power a few months later, my 
parents disposed of this incriminating board game. 

After Hitler became Reich Chancellor, the Nazi philosophy was imposed; everything 
was very regimented. Everyone and everything had to conform. Teachers were forced 
to tell inspiring war stories and by doing this to prepare young children for war. Of 
course Rudolf Steiner’s philosophy did not coincide with those ideas and consequently 
in 1938 the faculty of the Waldorf School was dismissed and Nazi teachers took their 
place. 

In 1930 we moved from Alexandersrasse 27, the Uhland House, to 
Alexanderstrasse 70. We had a beautiful apartment. The living room, with an alcove, 
overlooked the central part of Stuttgart, which was surrounded on three sides by 
mountains. Thunderstorms did not happen very often, but when they did, they stayed a 
relatively long time over the city. As a young boy, I was afraid of thunder and lightening. 
However, one evening my father taught me to admire the beauty of lightning strikes and 
from then on I was careful but not afraid any more. 

From our alcov© and balcony, the famous railroad station with its square clock 
tower, the old and new Castle and many other sights were clearly visible. One day in 
1932, my mother, Anna, our maid, and I were having lunch. We noticed heavy smoke 
over the old castle; It was in flames and burning fiercely. It was completely destroyed 
except for the walls and a little wooden statue of “Der Wackere Schwab” (The Valiant 
Schwab), a Schwab being a member of the population of Schwabia or Wuerttemberg. 

In order to collect some money for a cause, nails with big heads were sold and the 
buyer could then nail them into the statue. By the time of the fire the Wackere Schwab 
had been completely enclosed by the nails and thus was saved from the flames. 

After I had been in school for one year in 1931, my brother was enrolled in the first 
grade. In Germany the school year starts after Easter. Unfortunately and very sadly, on 
Passover when my brother Rolf was supposed to enter the second grade, he died of 
mastoid (middle ear infection). Although penicillin had been discovered in 1927, the 
doctors who took care of my brother were unfamiliar with it, and my brother could not be 
saved. Rolf was buried at the Prague Cemetery in Stuttgart on the first day of 
Passover. After the initial mourning period, a memorial assembly was arranged by the 
Waldorf School. I do not remember any details but I do recall that I was sitting in the 
front row, next to my parents, and many teachers spoke very movingly about my brother 
Rolf. This was a deep shock which my dear parents suffered at that time, but it was 
only the first of many that would follow, almost one after the other. 
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CHAPTERS: THE NAZI PERIOD 


After the 1933 takeover by the Nazis, Joseph Goebbels’ propaganda machine 
spewed out hatred against the Jewish people, uninterruptedly. The Stuermer, the Nazi 
propaganda newspaper, was filled with the worst imaginable characterizations of Jews 
and anti-Jewish cartoons. The radio spouted anti-Jewish stories and placards were 
displayed carrying the same themes. Signs came up in front of stores, owned by Jews, 
stating: “Don’t patronize Jewish stores.” Sometimes SA men were stationed in front of 
Jewish establishments forcefully discouraging the general population from entering 
those stores. 

I never was very strong and one day some of my classmates roughed me up, not 
very seriously, but my clothes showed the result. When I came home, my parents 
reported this to Mr. Karl Ege, my class teacher, and for two hours he lectured the class 
against discrimination. He also told me that if anyone touched me, I should immediately 
report it to him. Of course I was not going to do that, but from that time on no one ever 
touched me again. 

My father, on the other hand, had much worse experiences. He, being the director 
of the trade association, was apparently envied by a member who was a Nazi. Shortly 
after Hitler came to power, several Nazis in uniform came to my father’s office and 
demanded his keys. He threw them on the floor and walked out. For several weeks the 
Nazis tried to find irregularities in the books, but not finding any, they did not bother my 
father any more at that time. However, my father was out of work. 

In 1934 for my birthday, my parents bought me a skiing outfit with the intention of 
taking me along with them to Freudenstadt, a winter sport area, to learn how to ski. I 
was very excited and proud of my new outfit and immediately wanted to put it on, 
including the ski boots. I ran out on the corridor to the kitchen to show my new outfit to 
Anna. I stopped, slipped and fell onto my behind. My mother immediately said: “Did you 
hurt yourself?” and although I had a strange, pulling sensation I said “no.” The next day 
at school I could hardly sit down and when I came home, my parents took me to the 
doctor. After examination, he put me on top of two tables, which were about 18 inches 
apart, so that my stomach faced the floor. He then placed a plaster cast around my 
torso. After the plaster had hardened, the doctor and his assistant picked me up and 
stood me on my feet. Within a few minutes I started to faint. They laid me flat on my 
back and cut a big circle in the cast, in order for my belly to be able to move in and out 
and permit me to breathe. It turned out that I had fractured two lower vertebrae and had 
to be in the cast for seven weeks. I was able to go to school and my friends joked about 
my armor. That was another shock for my parents. 

During the summer vacation of that year, my parents sent me to my Uncle Wilhelm 
and Aunt Kaete (Fanni’s parents) to Kreilsheim. My uncle did a lot of things with me. 

For instance he had collected small, decorated, thin wood tiles which had come from a 
brand of cigarettes as premiums. These had to be glued onto a wooden box, and 
together with me, we decorated the box. On one occasion there were firework displays 
and my uncle took me there. It was a cool night and as luck would have it I got a cold. 
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By the time I had returned home the cold had developed into something else and 
eventually my joints started hurting and I was diagnosed with joint rheumatism. This 
time I had to stay at home, in bed, for several months. Werner Schloss came to visit me 
several times, but Franz Foerster, my classmate, came just once and told me it was too 
boring to be with me because I couldn’t play. To entertain me, my father bought me a 
plywood board and a lot of miniature electrical components, such as bells, sockets with 
colored bulbs, switches, and wire so that I could build a switchboard. I had a lot of fun 
with that equipment. 

From 1933 on, my mother tried very hard, unfortunately in vain, to get our family to 
emigrate. She did everything possible to convince my father to leave Germany. In order 
to prepare ourselves for emigration she took courses in making chocolates, sewing 
neck ties, sewing shirts and I don’t know what else. For whatever reason, my father did 
not want to leave Germany. However, since our income had been reduced, my father 
decided to move to a cheaper apartment. Hence we moved to Danneckerstrasse 5 
which was not far from where we had lived before. In 1935 my father visited Palestine 
and on his return, told my mother and me: “When we live here the way we have to live 
in Palestine we will last a long time.” Well, as it turned out, he was dead wrong. 

At this point my father decided that we would have to have an income. He was given 
an opportunity to take over a plywood dealership in Cologne and so we moved to that 
city. Before we moved we had a farewell and thank you party on which occasion Anna, 
someone else, and I put on a little play. We had an alcove with a raised platform in our 
living room which served as our stage. It was a silly story but it was fun. We had invited 
many of our friends and it was a nostalgic occasion. 

After we had moved to Bruesselerstrasse 83 in Cologne, we joined a synagogue, 
which was in the same compound as the Javne, the Jewish school, where I was 
enrolled. We had segregated classes but the philosophy was liberal. 

We lived on the third floor and just below us lived the family Geismar, including Mrs 
G. and her two daughters. The younger one’s name was Lore. She also went to the 
Javne. Many years later Lore changed her name to Lori and Mom and I met her in New 
York, when her name had become Lori Schleisner. 

As I had mentioned before, my mother tried to do everything possible to prepare us 
for emigration. As time went on the borders of more and more countries were closed to 
us. The superintendent of our building was familiar with making neon tubes and lights 
and my mother asked him to teach me to make neon tubes. He got hold of an intricate 
instrument made completely of glass, which when connected to a water faucet and 
water flowed through, produced a stream of air. This was connected to a burner with 
which glass could be blown, bent, and shaped. I learned how to blow glass and bend it. 
Although I was shown how to connect the tubes to a neon gas tank, there was not 
enough time for me to learn the rest. What I did learn came in handy a few years later. 
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On September 15, 1935, the Nuremberg Laws were enacted, which codified the 
principles of racial discrimination, forbade intermarriage between “Aryans” (non-Jews) 
and Jews and deprived Jews of their German citizenship. 

In January 1936,1 became a Bar Mitzvah. For the occasion my aunts Ada and Erna 
came to visit. The general atmosphere was serious, oppressive and scary. As always, 
we went to services. I read my section in the Torah as well as the haftara and that was 
all. In March of that year. Hitler denounced the Versailles and Locarno treaties and 
marched into the Rheinland. The League of Nations declared Germany guilty of a 
breach of the treaties, but there were no other consequences. 

Around that time my mother took me to a Sunday morning show where for the very 
first time a Braunsche Tube, as it was called, or a cathode-ray tube was demonstrated. 
That was the forerunner of the television tube. Although I did not understand too much 
of what was explained, I remember that there were 180 rays across and about 40 down. 
In Cologne the time before Good Friday called Fasching (equivalent to Mardi Gras) was 
celebrated in a big way. There were parades of floats, bands, all sorts of costumes and 
before the Hitler period floats and speeches made fun of politicians and other topical 
events. There were gatherings in theaters and stadiums where people drank and sang 
entertaining songs, and, in rhythm with those songs, they used to “schunkelrf’ (that 
means locking arms and moving from side to side.) I was at one of those affairs and 
had a good time. I can still remember some of the songs. 

During the summer of that year my parents sent me to Kreuznach, a spa where a 
Jewish institution catered to children during vacation. We were catered to in many 
ways. There was a physical education trainer who showed us how to throw/ push a 
steel ball into a sand pit. We had to rest for one hour in the afternoon, something which 
I hated. We went for walks and were well taken care of. At the same time Erich Levy 
was also a guest there, and after we had gotten to know each other we developed a 
deep friendship which would last for the rest of our lives. When he came to the United 
States he changed his name to Eric Lynn. 

One of my possessions was a very small crystal radio and ear phones. In order to 
receive a radio station signal one had to probe with the stylus on the crystal. It was 
difficult but I did succeed. The most powerful stations I could receive in Cologne were 
Radio Strasbourg and Hilversum. I still remember the calling announcement ‘7c/ Radio 
Strasbourg” I had the crystal set under my bed and one earphone between the pillow 
and the pillow cover, so I could listen undiscovered, for I was supposed to go to sleep. 
When my mother came to say good night, I sat up so that she would, hopefully, not 
hear the radio. Whether she heard it or not, I do not know. Anyway, she never said 
anything to me about the radio. 

My father was strict, and around that time I was spanked for the last time. I can only 
remember three occasions on which that happened. The first time, I must have been 
about 8 years old. We were at a meal, my father was standing in front of a chair ready 
to sit down and I was behind him. I don’t know what got me to do it, but I pulled the 
chair away. My father, as was his habit, put his hand between his legs to pull the chair 
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under him. So fortunately he did not fall but turned around and gave me a very good 
spanking with his hand. 

The next time I was disciplined, I may have been 10 years old. I was visiting the 
Stern family who had two boys and a girl. We went sledding not far from their home and 
coming back I mentioned that I was very hungry. The girl, whose name was Ruth and 
about my age, persuaded me, against my better judgment, to get something to eat at 
her home, which was on the way. I knew that I was late and really should have gone 
home. When I arrived home I received my second spanking for not having come back 
on time. 

The third and last occasion was in Cologne, when I was about 12 years old. I had 
gone to synagogue and was told to come back home immediately afterwards. Well I did 
but in front of our house I met a friend and talked to him for a few minutes. My father 
had observed me from the third floor window and he impressed upon me to be on time! 

In 1936 General Franco of Spain started a revolution in North Africa and invaded 
Spain. He was an extreme nationalist and Germany sent much military equipment to try 
out and help him take over power in Spain. 

In Cologne the 31st of October or Halloween is widely observed by youngsters. 

They go in little groups from one door to the next and instead of saying "Trick or Treat" 
they sing a little song which in translation goes: “Here a rich man lives who can give us 
something. He should give us much, he should live long. Don't let us stand here so long 
because we have to go somewhere else, somewhere else." 

During my summer vacation in 1937 I was allowed to visit my aunt and uncle, the 
parents of Annie Shaivi and her sister Ellen, in Hamburg. Here too I had a very good 
time. My Uncle Jakob Seligman took me in a row boat on the Alster, the body of water 
around Hamburg which is deep enough to allow ocean liners to dock. Another outing I 
had was to visit the Hagenbeck Zoo, the first zoological garden which attempted to 
enclose the animals in surroundings similar to their natural environment. The third 
experience which I recall was a visit to an island where we went swimming. At night I 
suffered from a very severe sunburn on my back and that taught me to stay out of the 
sun, if possible. 

In April of 1938 Hitler marched into Austria and the Jewish population in that country 
suffered greatly. All the restrictions which had been imposed on the Jewish people in 
Germany over several years were immediately enforced in Austria. 

During the summer vacation of that year Harry Kahn, at that time still Helmuth, my 
cousin, picked me up in Cologne and we drove by car along the Rhine into Worms. This 
city had a very old synagogue which we visited and Harry took a few pictures. We were 
going to join his mother in Baisingen and on the way we drove by construction sites not 
too far from the French-German border. The weather was nice and warm and the 
sunroof of the car was down. As we were driving, I got up to look around and as I sat 
down I saw a motorcycle policeman coming around and following us. He stopped us 
and immediately got hold of the camera which was on the seat between Harry and me. 
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He asked what pictures we had taken and Harry told him that he took pictures of the 
synagogue in Worms. After a few minutes we were free to go, however it was scary. 

We spent a few days with my aunt and I also met Irene for the first time. 

November 9,1938 was a Friday. I was about to go to school, when a friend of mine 
who worked for a baker, came to our home and told me not to go. As it turned out, the 
Nazis had organized the most destructive riot against the Jewish population in German- 
controlled lands. Synagogues were burned or ransacked and Jewish men (16 to 80 
years of age) were arrested and sent to concentration camps. On that Friday afternoon 
my mother’s friend called to let us know that her husband had been arrested and taken 
away. My father expressed the belief that he must have had some record but my 
mother insisted that it was not so. Well, the next morning, my parents were sitting in the 
living room, the bell rang, I opened the door and two big men wanted to see my father. 
He came to the door and was told to follow them. On the way to the police station my 
father asked the men what they would have done if he had not been at home, the 
answer: “We would have gone to your neighbor, who is also Jewish and arrested him to 
fill our quota”. My mother went to the police station to find out what had happened to my 
father and she found out that he had been taken to the concentration camp Dachau. My 
mother went to Gestapo headquarters where she was told that my father would come 
back soon. When he did not show up for a few weeks my mother went back to Gestapo 
HQ and they apparently sent another request for his release. After about four weeks my 
father came home. He was in terrible shape. He was gaunt; his hair had been 
completely cut off. First he took a shower and later he told my mother and me that if he 
ever would be sent back to a concentration camp he would not come out alive. 

Around this time we received a telegram from my cousin Freddy Hart (formerly 
Hirschheimer) which read: “SEND DATES HEINZ FREDL ALPLA LONDON” (Alpla was 
the telegraphic address.) The British government had given permission for about 
10,000 children under the age of 17 to come to England provided they had a sponsor 
who would deposit 50 pound sterling to make sure that the child would not become a 
burden to the state. Well, I was very lucky that I qualified as far as my age was 
concerned and also that my cousin had found a sponsor. It must have been a heart- 
wrenching decision for my parents to decide to let me go by myself, but they did. 

On February 2, 1939, my parents went with me to the railroad station in Cologne. I 
climbed into a car where many other children were already assembled. They had 
arrived from other cities and also were part of the so called Kindertransport. I went to an 
open window and said good-bye to my parents. I felt within me that I would see my 
parents again. We had hoped that once in England I would be able to get my parents 
out of Germany and so I was quite confident. My parents left the platform and as they 
got downstairs they found out that the train would be delayed by about half an hour. 
They wanted to spend a little more time with me so they returned. As I saw them come 
back I then knew that this would be the last time I would see them. 

The train took off and in time we crossed the German-Dutch border. Dutch custom 
agents came aboard and after we were certain that we really were out of Germany, a 
little girl took an illustrated paper with Hitler’s picture on it and tore it into many pieces. It 
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is impossible to describe how relieved all of us felt. At that time I was 16 years and 2 
weeks old and thus one of the oldest youngsters. Many children were younger and 
much_younger than I. Eventually we reached the port of Hook van Holland and boarded 
a ferry, The Hague. I did not have a passport but when I arrived in London I was given 
an “Aliens Order 1920 Certificate of Registration” No.706733. It was issued by the 
police and I was registered by the Inter-Aid Committee for Children, the organization 
with overall jurisdiction for the children who had come with the Children’s Transport. 

This organization was housed in the Bloomsbury House and thus referred to by 
everyone who had to deal with it. 
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CHAPTER 7: ENGLAND, WITH THE LONDON FAMILY 


After crossing the English Channel we arrive in Harwich, England. We got off the 
ship and boarded a two-decker bus and there we had our first culture shock. One boy 
shouted out: “We are driving on the wrong side of the street.” After a lengthy ride we 
arrived at the Liverpool Street station where we were taken to a big hall to await our 
fate. Gradually people arrived and looked for children whom they had sponsored. We 
were quite anxious and some small children were crying for their parents. I observed 
the people who came into the door. I felt that I wanted to help and so when an 
attractive lady, dressed in a leopard coat entered the hall, I approached her with my 
little knowledge of English and asked her if I could help. She pulled out a piece of paper 
and started reading “Heinz Kahn.” Well, I had met my sponsor, Mrs. Zelda London. 

With difficulty she made me understand that my cousin Freddy would come shortly. 

After Freddy arrived he drove us to 3, Rowan Walk, Hempstead Garden Suburb in 
the North of London. We alighted in front of a modern, one-family brick house, in a very 
nice neighborhood. We walked into the house which to my mind was very nicely 
furnished. There was a living room, dining room and kitchen downstairs, and three 
bedrooms upstairs. The family consisted of Mr. Haimy London, Zelda London, his wife, 
and Georgina, their 18 year-old daughter. They were all very nice to me. Mrs. L. took it 
upon herself to teach me how to eat properly. I recall that first evening we had roast 
beef and peas for dinner and I do not remember what else. However, the “proper” way 
to eat peas was to turn the fork with its prongs down and spear as many peas as 
possible onto the prongs and transport those into one’s mouth. I tried but could not get 
more than two or three at one time. Another problem for me was understanding what 
was being said. Although I had learned English, the pronunciation was different from 
what I had learned. They all had a lot of patience with me and gradually I became more 
fluent in English. At one time I was told that once one starts dreaming in the English 
language that will have been a big step forward. Mr. London had two brothers, one of 
whose name was Zed. So in order to learn how to pronounce the s, th, and z 
consonants correctly I practiced the phrase: “Uncle Zed said that.” I had a tough time 
with it and I am still not sure about these letters. 

On the second floor Mr. and Mrs. L had their master bedroom, Georgina had the 
room next to them and the third room was for me. On the same floor was also a 
bathroom. That is where I once got into trouble. The bathroom had a gas geyser which 
provided hot water of a limited quantity, enough for one bath. Then one had to wait I 
don’t remember how long, for the next tub of water to be heated. One day I expressed 
the wish that I would like to take a bath. Well, I was told that I couldn’t have it because 
Georgina had to have one. I answered that she had one only yesterday. I was 
immediately sorry for having said that and apologized. In England at that time the 
weekly bath was the rule rather than the exception. The Londons also had a very nice 
garden behind their house. The lawn was exceedingly well kept and I still remember 
Mrs. London calling out “mind the lawn.” Mrs. London had two sisters and they visited 
quite often during spring and summer. Everyone used to sit in the garden and Georgina 
loved to sit on the grass and smoke cigarettes. They also were deeply concerned about 
their finger nails and ever since I have had an aversion to women who put too much 
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emphasis on beautifying their nails. Georgina also had a small dog that which liked to 
stretch his belly on the carpet. 

Soon after my arrival I was told that my name Heinz refers to the 57 varieties of 
ketchup, etc. and it might be a good idea to have a more English sounding name. I 
gave it some thought and decided on Peter, which is used in both German and English. 
At the time I recalled, rightly or wrongly, that criminals when they changed their names, 
usually changed to a name which started with the same first letter. I did not want that, 
so Peter sounded fine to me. When I wrote to my parents that I was being called Peter 
at the Londons, my mother did not like it but said if that is what the Londons want it 
would have to be. At about the same time Mr. London asked me whether I wanted to go 
to school. I felt that he had done enough for me to bring me out of Germany and told 
him that I would prefer to work. It was not that simple because I needed working 
papers. After a few days or weeks he told me that I could work in his factory. Mr. 
London and his two brothers owned London Brothers, a clothing factory in Whitechapel. 
From then on, every morning Mr. London drove me to work and every evening I came 
home with him. That was very nice. Mr. London told me that I would get one pound per 
week. At that time I felt that this was too much since I was staying with them and told 
him so. Well he said it was ok and that is what I saved every week. I started working in 
the packing room. There was a big strong young man by the name of Paul who taught 
me how to pack, how to make tight bundles of pants, how to put labels on clothes and 
just about everything that goes on in the packing room. After a while I got bored and 
asked Mr. London to let me work in the sewing room and learn how to sew on a sewing 
machine. I suppose he did not like the idea of his protege working with the sewing 
women and would not allow me to do it. After all I was very privileged since I had lunch 
with the office staff and Mr. London. During the week the lunch was light but on Fridays 
we had lockshen (noodle) soup and chicken, and that was a treat. 

Whitechapel, which in the 1940s was a working class neighborhood in the East End 
of London, was also an interesting place to walk around. Among the many stalls and 
vendors were hawkers who offered “Fish and Chips.” These were breaded and fried fish 
fillets and, what in the U.S are called french fries. If one bought a portion, both items 
were packed in sheets of newspaper and one could enjoy the treat with newsprint. 

Once or twice Mr. and Mrs. London took me to the Odeon Theatre in Golders Green 
where we saw a couple of shows, but alas, I could not understand much of what was 
going on. During weekends I used to walk around in the neighborhood and sometimes 
met a boy who lived not far from me and had also come from Germany. At other times 
during summer I went to Hempstead Heath, a large meadow not far from where we 
lived, lay in the grass and dreamed of all the things I wanted to do and wondered about 
my parents. Mr. Apple, who was a friend or relative of Mr. London came to the factory 
once in awhile, where I met him. He apparently was well off and I asked him to please 
help my parents get out of Germany. He said he would see what he could do but 
nothing ever came of it. 

Religiously I was rather observant and did not go anywhere on Saturdays. So once 
Freddy came to visit and he told me I should go somewhere or do something even say 
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that I have gone to the movies (or rather cinema). It was difficult for me to get around 
on my own because there was no public conveyance and I also did not know how to go 
about getting out of the neighborhood. However, Hempstead Heath was within walking 
distance and was a beautiful meadow where, during the warm weather it was great to 
stretch out and dream. I took advantage of that whenever I could. 


CHAPTER 8: THE BEGINNING OF WORLD WAR II 


September 1, 1940. Contrary to the promise Hitler had given to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain that after annexing the Sudetenland, he had no further territorial demands, 
Hitler invaded Poland. On Sunday, September 3'^'^, Chamberlain broadcast over the 
radio that since Hitler did not respond to the request to withdraw his troops from Poland 
a State of War now existed between Great Britain and Germany. Within 15 minutes of 
that declaration, the air raid sirens sounded and once more fear crept over me. It turned 
out to be a false alarm. For a little while things went on as before but people arranged 
for evacuation and gradually water tanks and balloon barrages became visible. Shortly 
thereafter Mr. London told me that the family was evacuating, but since I was working, I 
should look for a place to stay. I did not mind this too much since basically I was in a 
glorified prison, not by design but by my own inability to get out. 

As I had said before, I wanted to get to the United States and for that I needed 
money. Consequently I wanted to spend as little as possible so, looking for a place, I 
first went to some boys I knew who had come from Baisingen. One of them, Gustaf 
Lassar, had visited me at the London’s. They lived very cheaply in the East End of 
London. They told me that I could stay with them but I did not like the atmosphere. 
Strung across the room was a string on which prophylactics were suspended for drying. 
So much for cheap accommodations! I then went to Finsbury Park, an area of lower- 
middle class status. There I found a bed and breakfast place at 22 Somerfield Rd for 14 
shillings and 6 pence per week. According to the receipt that I have, I moved in on 
October 6, 1939, and the landlady was Mrs. L. Chitty. It was the third or fourth entrance 
from Blackburne Road, a major road. These were row houses and my room was on the 
second floor facing the back. The room was furnished with a bed, a washstand 
including basin, one or two chairs, a closet and a small gas heater. In winter before I 
went to bed I had to place two-pence in the slot, then I could light the stove and it would 
warm the room for about half an hour. Every morning Mrs. Chitty brought me a carafe 
of hot water with which I shaved. Then I went to the ground floor where I joined the 
other boarders at breakfast. It started with porridge and whatever else. After that I went 
to work on my bicycle. I still had lunch with the staff and Mr. London and that was very 
good. 

In winter, when all the fireplaces in private homes belched out smoke, soot and 
other pollutants, the famous London fog became especially dense. At night visibility was 
so restricted that one could see the street lights when one looked up but underneath 
one could get no benefit from the lights. On one of those foggy evenings I had to feel 
my way along the fences to get to my door, four houses away from the intersection. 

Now that I was living on my own I went back to Mr. London and asked him to give 
me a raise. He told me that other boys of my age did not get any more. When I 
persisted and answered that now that I live by myself and other boys live with their 
family, he still would not budge. However, I repeated my request to let me work in the 
factory and learn how to sew on a sewing machine. In the back of my mind was the 
thought that when I get to the States I would have some experience with machine 
sewing. This time Mr. London agreed and I entered a new career. I was taken upstairs. 
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There, on an old wooden floor, about 20 sewing machines were mounted in two rows, 
on benches. The machines were powered by belts connected to a drive shaft which in 
turn was driven by an electric motor. Women of all ages were busy sewing. Stacks of 
material, cut in different shapes had been deposited near each machine, and in rapid 
succession were assembled and sewn together until at the end the completed pants 
were sent to the packing room. The only male person on the floor was an old Jewish 
man who was the supervisor. I was shown how to sew a simple seam and was given a 
stack of material which, once sewn, became pant pockets. At first I was very slow but 
as I gained experience, I was able to work faster. I was told that I would not be an 
experienced sewing machine operator until a sewing needle had pierced my finger. 

That never happened. I did increase my speed but I never caught up with some of my 
coworkers. 

A brother-in-law of Mrs. London, Mr. Julius, was working in the cutting room next to 
the sewing room. One day an electric motor started smoking and I got very excited and 
obviously showed it. Mr. Julius came into the room, saw to it that the danger of fire was 
removed and then taught me a life-long lesson. He very calmly told me that I had 
become panicky for which there was no reason. The well-known English expression: 
“What is the unnecessary exaggeration for?” probably applied. This taught me how to 
keep cool. 

Until now I was only receiving one pound sterling per week so, wanting to earn 
more, I reguested to be paid for piece work. I believed that this way I could increase my 
income and indeed I did. It was hard and constant work, but I succeeded. The war was 
still in a quiet stage. Sewing needles were expensive and apparently hard to get. It 
seemed that women would claim to have broken a needle and take the replacement 
home. In order to overcome that, I was asked to collect the broken needles and issue 
new ones. I was willing to do that on condition that I would be compensated for the time 
spent, since I was on piece work. Well, I was given another six pence a day. Now I 
received about 30 shillings or 1 Vz pounds per week. In the meantime I was still 
privileged to have lunch with the staff. 

Coming from Germany I only owned the few clothes which I had brought along. Mr 
London was very kind to allow me to sew a pair of pants for myself. It had been custom- 
cut and I sewed them up. In addition he also gave instructions to measure, cut and sew 
a jacket of matching herring bone material and so I received my own brown suit. 
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CHAPTERS: AWAY FROM WORK 


The Hochster family lived across the street from 22 Sommerfield Road: Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Hochster, their son Lou and Lou’s younger sister Use. After we had gotten to know 
each other, Lou and I developed a close friendship which has lasted until this day. The 
Hochsters had come from Nuremberg and were awaiting passage to the United States. 

Within easy walking distance from where I lived was a synagogue, and there we met 
the Schott family: Mr and Mrs Schott, Mrs. Schott’s sister, referred to as “the aunt” and 
their children Werner, about my age, Doris and Ruth. Mr. Schott was a butcher and on 
Saturdays, after synagogue, I was frequently invited for lunch, which consisted primarily 
of sausage and potato salad.. At least that is what I remember. As luck would have it, 
the Schotts also knew Eric Lynn and his brother Walter. They and two girls, Elfriede 
Roth and Use Adler, also often joined the Schott family on Sunday afternoon, where we 
had pleasant get-togethers, played games, listened to music, danced and relaxed. 

Not far from Mrs. Chitty’s boarding house, on Blackburn Road, was a County 
Council School where young working people could enroll in various evening courses. I 
took that opportunity and registered in a bookkeeping course. That was quite difficult for 
me because I had no background at all while the other students were office employees 
and were familiar with the subject. Furthermore I did not know many of the terms and 
expressions used by the instructor and my English was not as fluent as I would have 
liked it to be. What added to my difficulties was the manipulation of pounds sterling, 
shillings and pence (1 pound=20 shillings; 1 shilling= 12 pence.) However, I did learn 
something and that came in handy at a later time. 

After the war started I was called before a tribunal and the following notation was 
placed into my Certificate of Registration: “The holder of this certificate is to be 
exempted from further order from internment and from the special restrictions 
applicable to enemy aliens under the aliens order, 1920 as amended.” 

In addition the following notice was added: “Refugee from Nazi oppression. Dated 
December 29, 1939.” 

All this time I had not seen anything of London, let alone the English country-side. In 
the spring of 1940, after Easter, the two-day holiday of Whitsunday was coming up. 

This implied a long weekend. A friend and I decided to go on a bicycle trip to Oxford. 

On May 10**^ the German Army invaded Holland and Belgium and Whitsunday was 
on May 12*^. My friend backed out but I was determined to go in spite of the uncertainty 
because of what was occurring on the continent. I had met Use Adler at the Schott 
family and I knew where she lived with a family. The address was on the outskirts of 
Oxford. Since I had no particular place in mind as to where I could go, I decided to visit 
her. As I rode along, I passed three or four bicycle riders whose bicycles had been 
made in Germany. I spoke to them in German and I remembered a big heavy blond 
guy. A small truck passed by going at about 30 miles per hour. It had a backboard 
fastened with hooks on either side and these hooks had handles projecting to the rear. I 
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got hold of one handle and let the truck pull me for quite a few miles. After a long while 
the truck stopped at a light and I overtook the truck. The man must have recognized me 
because he showed how annoyed he was to see me again. 

I drove through Maidenhead and eventually got to Oxford. It was a holiday and 
everything was closed. The town was dead. I continued until I finally arrived where Use 
lived. I rang the bell, but when she saw me, she obviously did not like me being there. I 
do not know if she was afraid of the consequences of meeting me or what. Many years 
later, when I met her accidentally in New York again, she apologized for having been so 
curt, but gave me no explanation. I was very hot and just asked her for a glass of water, 
which she got from the kitchen. I left at once, went back to Oxford and looked for a 
place to spend the night. I found a bed and breakfast establishment and went to bed. 
The next morning everyone was listening to the radio. An announcement was broadcast 
that all aliens should report to the police. When I asked the landlady where the police 
station was, she was shocked. She told me that she thought that I was Irish. When I got 
to the police station, I was told to go back to London and report there. The rest of the 
trip was uneventful. The next day I went back to work and was glad to have made the 
excursion. On the 16*’ or I?*’ of May I received a letter from the Metropolitan Borough 
of Stoke Newington, Dated May 15*" which read: 

Dear Sir, 

Will you please be good enough to complete the enclosed forms and 
return same to this office at your earliest convenience. 

Thanking you. 


Yours faithfully, 

C. Creswick Atkinson, Mayor 
Air Raid Precaution Officer 


Now some background: On April 9*", Germany invaded Denmark and Norway. In 
Norway a Norwegian national by the name of Quisling helped the Germans. He became 
a German puppet and after the war, Norway executed him. However, the name Quisling 
became synonymous with native born traitor. As mentioned earlier, the Nazis invaded 
Holland and Belgium on May 10*" and advanced rapidly. On the 13*" they reached 
Rotterdam, cutting Holland in two, and the next day the Dutch Army ceased resistance. 
The following day the Nazis outflanked the Maginot Line, the French fortifications 
spanning the complete German-French border. The French Belgium border was 
unprotected and thus the Germans marched through Belgium into France and made 
the Maginot Line ineffective. The Germans also started encircling the British 
Expeditionary Forces in the north. On May 23, Sir Oswald Mosley, British Fascist 
leader, and many of his followers were interned and on the 28*", under heavy German 
pressure, some 400,000 British and allied forces started evacuating Dunkirk. Almost all 
war material was left behind. 
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By now the mood in England was very gloomy and the authorities tried hard to 
eliminate or at least reduce the danger of sabotage. Enemy aliens were informed to get 
rid of any conveyance which they owned. Hence I went to the police station and 
requested to keep my bicycle which I needed to get to work. The result was that the 
following notation was placed into my Certificate of Registration: “Application for bicycle 
refused”, signed and dated June Now I had to get rid of my bicycle. It was a 
German Wanderer brand. 

There was a young man working at London Bros, with whom I had already had a 
discussion concerning the Nazis and what would happen if they would conquer Britain. 
Well, he thought he is just an ordinary person; they would do nothing to him. Of course 
he was a Mosley sympathizer and I got to understand that. I asked him whether he 
wanted to buy my bicycle and he was willing to take it from me for one pound sterling. I 
got my receipt and henceforth had to take the bus. 

Around this time Lou and his family as well as Eric Lynn, had left for the U.S.A., but 
a number of other people whom I knew had been interned. Realizing that I may well be 
next, I took all my saved-up money to the Bloomsbury House and told the lady who 
interviewed me that if I should get interned she should arrange to get me out so that I 
could also go to the U.S.A. She wanted to know why I thought that I might be interned 
and I answered that several of my acquaintances had already been arrested. I also told 
her that I was giving her all my saved-up money so that they could buy a steamer ticket 
for me. She was surprised that I had so much money but told me that it would not be 
quite enough; however, they would take care of the difference. After I had returned to 
my job, I asked Mr. London to give me a certificate which I could use when I would look 
for a job after internment. After a few days I finally insisted that I must have the 
certificate right away. I finally received it on July 2"'^, and I am quoting: 

London Brothers Ltd. 

Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers 
Entick Street 
Cambridge Road E 2. 

LONDON 

2^^° July 1940 


To whom it may concern: 

Heinz Kahn has been in our employ for the last 15 months. During that 
time he has had experience as a stock keeper and has proved himself 
as an efficient trouser machinist. 

We give it as our considered opinion that this lad will do well in 
whatever branch of industry he is engaged. He shows ready 
adaptability for any job he is shown and conscientiously endeavors to 
improve his knowledge of it. 
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We have found him reliant, trustworthy and respectful and feel sure 
that any employer would value his services. 

We are actively engaged in Government work and would be reluctant to 
let him leave our employ. 


London Brothers Ltd. 
(Signed) H. LONDON 


Having received the certificate, I went home and my landlady told me that a police 
officer had been there and asked me to report to the station the very next morning. On 
July 3'^'^, together with my fully packed, heavy suitcase, I reported to the police station. 

I had almost all my belongings in my suitcase except for some papers in my pocket. 

I was immediately interned and together with some other internees, was taken by bus to 
Hampton Court, a race course outside London. We stayed there for one night and then, 
by train, went to Liverpool, a port city on the west coast of England. The trip took almost 
a day and the only food we received was a chunk of cheese. There we were taken to 
Huyton, a suburb of Liverpool, where a typical army tent camp, surrounded by barbed 
wire, awaited us. It rained heavily and quite a few canvas tents, which had not been 
rigged correctly, keeled over. After one or two nights I learned that Liverpool had been 
bombed the previous week and then I was told that the ship Arandoras Star, which, with 
internees and prisoners of war on her way to Canada, had been torpedoed and sunk. 
Many lives were lost. 

The following day all of us in the camp were asked: “Who wants to volunteer to be 
sent to an overseas dominion?” I gave this some thought, looked at my situation, being 
in a camp which, from the air certainly looked like an army camp and thus a possible 
target for aerial bombardment. I also thought of the likelihood of the Germans invading 
England as well as the possible fate of being torpedoed at sea. I decided that the best 
choice was to volunteer since the immediate danger of being sunk would only last a few 
days whereas the other options could drag out for a long time. 
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CHAPTER 10: THE DUNERA 


On July 10, 1940, about 2,500 internees and POWs, including myself took our 
belongings and walked up the gangplank of HMT Dunera (Her Majesty’s Troopship). 

Again more background: These are quotations from The Second World War, 
Volume 2, Their Finest Hour, by Winston Churchill. The author had collected his 
memoranda, letters etc. during the war and combined them into six volumes after the 
termination of that great conflict: 

We could not regard the state of the outer oceans without uneasiness. 

We knew that disguised merchant ships in unknown numbers were 
preying in all southern waters. The Pocket battleship Scheer was loose 
and hidden. The Hipper might break out at any moment from Brest and 
the two German battle cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau must also 
soon be expected to play their part. 

The enormous disproportion between the numbers of the raiders and 
the forces the Admiralty had to employ to counter them and guard the 
immense traffic, has been explained in volume 1. The Admiralty had to 
be ready at many points and give protection to thousands of merchant 
vessels, and could give no guarantee except for troop convoys against 
occasional lamentable disasters. 

A far greater danger was added to these problems. The only thing that 
ever really frightened me during the war was the U-boat peril...now our 
life line, even across the broad oceans and especially in the entrances 
to the island were endangered. The Admiralty with whom I lived in 
close amity and contact, shared these fears, all the more because it 
was their prime responsibility to guard our shores from invasion and to 
keep the lifelines open to the outer world. 

How much would the U-boat warfare reduce our imports and shipping? 

Here was no field for gestures or sensations; only the slow, cold 
drawing of lines on charts, which showed potential strangulation... The 
high and faithful spirit of the people counted for naught in this bleak 
domain. Either the food, supplies and arms from the New World and 
the Empire arrived across the oceans, or they failed. 

The losses inflicted on our merchant shipping became most grave 
during the twelve months from July 1040 to July 1941, when we could 
claim that the British Battle of the Atlantic was won. 


After we had reached the deck of the ship, we were told to leave our luggage on a 
pile in the middle of the deck and were directed to various levels. I was assigned to the 
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lowest deck towards the bow of the ship. There were long tables at a right angle to the 
bulkhead and one-foot wide benches of the same length along either side of each table. 
There were also many hooks attached to the ceiling, which made me realize that they 
were for hammocks. However, on the first night we had to sleep wherever we could and 
I made myself as comfortable as possible by lying on my stomach and locking my arms 
under a one-foot wide bench. We left the pier in the middle of the night, and almost 
immediately the ship started to pitch and roll. The next day we were issued hammocks 
without cross bars and I secured a spot for myself. At first it was tricky to get into the 
“sleeping accommodation” but once one was in, it was quite comfortable, especially 
since being suspended from the ceiling one did not experience all the movements of 
the ship. Many preferred to sleep on the tables or on the floor and they often had to 
hold on, not to slide around. There were not many young boys on the ship; the majority 
of the internees were middle-aged or older and they had a harder time getting used to 
these conditions. 

Almost from the start, it appeared to me that the sea was very rough, but apparently 
the heavy pitching and rolling was caused by the ship zig-zagging to avoid torpedoes. I 
did not realize that, which was just as well. Apart from the three decks on the bow of the 
ship, there were another three at the stern. Although I did not notice it at the time, a 
torpedo did hit the ship near the stern; it did not explode but did make a dent.1 

Since the trip was so rough, many got sea sick and spewed all over the place. I did 
not get sick, but the stink got very bad and a few young boys, like myself, decided to 
ask for buckets and water to clean up the mess. We first asked the people to go to one 
side of the deck and after we had washed the empty half, we asked them to go on the 
other side and scrubbed that side also. That improved the whole atmosphere. 
Furthermore, our work had been observed by the guards and they allowed us few boys 
to go up on deck to breathe some fresh air. 

When we arrived on the open deck, we noticed that the pile of luggage was still 
where we had left it. But what was different was that some soldiers started forcing open 
suitcases and helping themselves to what they liked and throwing the rest overboard: 
papers, fruit cans and other personal belongings. Of course, that was criminal behavior 
that no one tried to stop. However, after the war the people responsible were court- 
martialed. As terrible as that conduct was, it may seem very strange, but it may have 
saved us from at least one torpedo. In 1995 when I visited Germany I was told that one 
U-boat captain was curious as to what had been thrown overboard by a British ship and 
discovered letters written in German. Suspecting German prisoners, he left us alone. 
Yet looking at the actions of the guards in perspective, these people were not the 
cream of the crop. The regular soldiers were needed in Britain for a possible defense. 


1 In the late 1950s I met my former teacher, Karl Ege, in New York again. He wanted to hear 
the story about the dud torpedo every time we met. At the last meeting, he told me that in 
1938 the Waldorf School was taken over by Nazi teachers since Rudolf Steiner's philosophy was 
not acceptable to the Third Reich. Mr. Ege then worked in a torpedo factory and once in awhile 
he put sand in the torpedo's mechanism. I asked him: "Why did you take such a chance?" and 
his answer was: "I wanted to play a trick on the Nazis." For all I know, I may owe my life to my 
former teacher. 
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Our guards were the scum of the British Army. One or two had glass eyes, some were 
limping and quite a few were addicted to alcohol. I was told that in one instance one of 
those chaps had fallen into a porridge pot, was taken by internees to the hospital while 
another internee carried his rifle behind him. It also has to be borne in mind that the 
internees and especially the POWs were not taken overseas on account of fear for their 
health. Since almost all the food had to be imported from across the ocean, these 
people did not have to be fed and in case of an invasion, no one would have to be 
concerned about escaped prisoners. 

Every morning, conditions permitting, everyone had a chance to run around the 
deck, with machine guns trained on the internees. On one occasion I heard screaming 
and on passing, saw two soldiers trying to pull off a ring from an internee’s finger. 

There were limited open-booth toilets and showers. The water was pumped up from 
the ocean. Regular soap does not lather when used with salt water. So we were given 
salt water soap, which, although not very good, had to do. In the course of the voyage I 
can recall one more unpleasant event. One of the internee’s USA visa had expired and 
on that day he became so distraught that he jumped overboard into the screw of the 
ship. 

Now for a positive story: We had a Jewish grocery store in Cologne from where a 
young boy delivered my mother’s orders. This fellow was also on the Dunera and 
having a background in groceries, he was assigned to some job giving him access to 
goodies. One day he brought me some cookies; they were out of this world! 

In my parents’ home we were strictly kosher and by now I still felt an affinity in that 
direction. On the ship I chose to sit at the “kosher” table. This meant that we at this 
table would get all the food served to the others except meat. I recall that the food was 
not too plentiful but the thing which I clearly remember was the tea, which tasted awful. 
As I learned eventually, bromide had been added in order to reduce the sex drive. It 
was effective. 

As the pile of luggage gradually got smaller, some of the items that had been taken 
from the suitcases were taken from one deck to the other and exhibited. Recognized 
items were returned to their owners. A few of my shirts had been marked with name 
tags by my mother and those came back to me. I also recovered a sweater which my 
father had worn while he was in the Navy. 

After the Dunera had left the pier in Liverpool on July 10”^, she sailed north into the 
Irish Sea and then west towards Canada, but as we came closer to the American 
continent we turned due south. I personally did not know what was going on, but some 
people from the rear deck had learned this from a professional sailor/POW. After a few 
days we approached Freetown, Africa, to take on fresh supplies. But because some 
British ships had engaged in a battle with a German raider, the British ships took shelter 
in Freetown and had depleted the supplies. Hence, the Dunera was diverted to 
Takoradi. The next port of call was Cape Town, where provisions were put on board. 

We were not allowed to go on deck but the toilets had one port hole from where one 
could look out. We were anchored west of the Table Mountain and everyone could 
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stand in line to look out for a minute or so. When my turn came, I saw a huge cloud on 
the mountain top and the wind blew the cloud gently over the top. It was evening and 
the sun was shining brightly, bathing the cloud in a tinge of gold. It seemed to me as if a 
huge tablecloth was being draped over a table. This is what I saw of Africa and what I 
still remember to this day. 

After raising anchor we sailed due east and after an apparently endless interval we 
reached Melbourne, Australia. After another few days we landed in Sydney. All of us 
internees were taken off the ship and marched onto a train. 

The Australian soldiers, who took over as guards, were very nice. We received 
sweaters, toothbrushes, socks and some other essentials which we had lost. I got hold 
of an empty sugar sack into which I packed my belongings, and this bag was my 
“luggage” until much later. Every one of us was also given a lunch box which contained 
a meat sandwich and some fresh fruit. I was very hungry and was in a quandary. I sat 
next to people from the kosher table and felt guilty for wanting to eat the meat 
sandwich. However, I felt that God would really not mind if I ate what was given to me. 
So I got up, moved away from the others with the sandwich so that they would not see, 
and ate half of the sandwich. I went back to my seat and threw the other half out of the 
window to protect myself for what I had done. The fellow next to me said: “You should 
have given it to someone who could eat it” and I answered: “It really does not matter.” 
From that time on, I became very philosophical concerning my religious conduct and 
beliefs and changed my attitude in many ways. 

The train took us about 18 hours into the interior. Looking out of the window of the 
moving train, I saw several kangaroos trying to race us. The train was going maybe 30 
miles per hour, so there really was no contest, but the view was striking. I had become 
very tired. Sitting on a bench, my legs apart and my elbows resting on my thighs, 
supporting my head with my hands, I fell asleep. 

After we had arrived at the end of the rail road track, the station sign said Hay, our 
destination. We disembarked and many inhabitants of this place, who had assembled 
at the station, greeted us by staring incredulously at us. We were marched into a newly 
erected camp, consisting of barracks built of wood with about a foot of open space 
under the roof for ventilation. Naturally the camp was surrounded by a barbed wire 
fence and observation towers at strategic points. The camp office was in the center of 
the compound and a loudspeaker system had also been installed. It was hot and what I 
specifically remember was the strong wind which blew the sand against our skin; we felt 
as if we were being sandblasted. There was a mess hall where we received something 
to eat and then got hold of a bunk bed and went to sleep. 

The very next morning the loudspeaker called out names and although at first it did 
not sound like mine, it turned out that I was the first one on the list of 13 names. We 
were told to get our belongings and come to the orderly room. We were taken back to 
the railroad station and as we were waiting, one of us overheard an officer tell another 
one: “These chaps are going back to England.” Of course that was not my choice, but 
then I had none. After another lengthy ride to Sydney, we were taken to the Dunera and 
there we were locked up in the bunker, the heavily reinforced holding pen for prisoners. 
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At this point I really became deadly afraid, realizing that if we would be stuck there for 
the rest of the journey back and the ship was torpedoed, we would be drowned without 
any chance of survival. Well, it was not quite so bad. First we received a great meal of 
scrambled eggs together with I don’t know what and once I was able to eat, my spirits 
rose again. 

While we were locked up, the authorities were looking for a place where we could 
stay for awhile. They came up with the Malabar Prison, a facility located on a hill, 
consisting of five buildings arranged in star formation. It was a jail, but the one building 
to which we were assigned, had barbed wire around it, probably to identify it as an 
internment facility. We 13 joined a few other internees and amongst them was an Italian 
who was familiar with Australia and apparently also with whatever was going on. He 
was the one who told us that the hottest place on earth was Hell and Hay. His favorite 
expression was: “Hells bells” and I have not forgotten it to this day. He also received 
newspapers and thus we learned that London was being heavily bombarded and that 
part of the city had gone up in flames. The thought of this made it even less palatable 
for me to go back to England. I do not remember much of what we ate, but I do recall 
the unrefined brown sugar, which was given to us in small brown paper bags. I liked the 
taste of it and still do today. After we had been in Australia for 10 days, we were taken 
back to the Dunera and the next day she lifted anchor and we were on our way. After a 
few days at sea, we landed again, this time in Fremantle, the port of Perth, Western 
Australia. We were taking on provisions and we internees helped by carrying frozen half 
pigs from the pier to the ship. We finally left Australian waters on September 14**^, 1940. 

One day as we were moving along, the general alarm went off. That was scary. We 
were told to stay inside, but not told anything else. A flying boat was approaching, but 
fortunately it was a friendly one. The food on the ship was OK and one time we were 
given rabbit meat, which tasted just like chicken. We also had to do some work. All the 
pots and pans used on the way out, had to be scrubbed. We were given rags and 
scouring powder and got to work. I did not like this way of keeping us busy, so I thought 
if we can use up the scouring powder, we would not be able to do any more cleaning. 
Well once I got into the storage room and found to my dismay that there were so many 
cans that there was no chance of using up the supply. 

While we were at sea between Australia and our next destination, Rosh Hashana, 
the Jewish New Year was observed. We asked to be excused from work for these two 
days but got only one day off. At one time I related my trip to Oxford and the incident of 
meeting a few cyclists of German bicycles on the way. One of the 13 piped up:”So you 
were that cheeky fellow who spoke to us in German.” That was Georg Kobrak. 

For the record, the 13 people who returned with me from Australia were: 

Walter Berliner, 23, from Vienna; 

Otto Elefant, 33, from Vienna; 

Kurt Friedlander, 30, from Pommerania; 

Goldberg, 30, from Pommerania 

Henry Kahn, 17, from Cologne/Stuttgart; 

Georg Kobrak , 20, from Berlin (?); 
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Eugen Levy, Dr., D.D.S., 35; 

Johnny (Julius) Mann, 16, from Mainz; 
Gerd Moses, 17, from Berlin; 

Boris Paretzky,18; 

Rosenkranz, 22, from Hamburg; 

Sidney Seide, 16, from Wupperthal; and, 
Wolfgang Sonnenfeld,18 from Berlin (?). 
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CHAPTER 11: INDIA 


On September 6,1940, we landed once more. This time all 13 of us were taken off 
the ship. As we walked towards a police car, I noticed that almost all the people were 
dark-skinned and also that there were red stains all over the road. The police car took 
us to a police station and all of us were interviewed. I also noticed that the lower ranked 
policemen were dressed in blue tunics with their legs covered by knickerbockers-like 
pants reaching to just below the knee. They wore sandals and round yellow caps. 

These men directed traffic and also were employed to do crowd control for which they 
carried a 5 or 6 foot long pole called a lathy. They moved crowds by swinging the lathy 
propeller-like over their own heads. The higher ranking officers wore khaki uniforms and 
if they were outside, a very lightweight pith sun helmet of the same color. As I learned 
later, the red stains were the indelible marks of beetle nuts. These were being sold by 
vendors on the street who had made them. They consisted of green leaves wrapped 
around beetle nuts called pan and some white paste. People bought and chewed the 
nuts like chewing gum and then disposed of them by spitting them out onto the street. 
After the nuts had been thoroughly chewed, they turned red. Of course the people who 
enjoyed the beetle nuts had red teeth also. 

The police officer who interviewed me asked all kinds of questions; the last one he 
asked was: "Where do you live?" I answered: “I don’t even know where I am and you 
want me to tell you where I live?” He inquired from another officer and wrote down “JRA 
home.” The next thing we were told was that we must report to the local police station 
twice a week and were not allowed to leave the island of Bombay without permission. 
So that is where we were and in effect we were free up to a point. We had to sign a 
form given to us by the Office of the Commissioner of Police, which stated among other 
things: 


You are hereby ordered under the powers vested in me: a) not to leave 
the Island of Bombay, b) to rep)ort to the Inspector of Police, Nagahim 
Police Station, Bombay, at his office at 9 a.m. every morning on 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

You are further prohibited from possession of any of the following 
articles which should be handed over to the Police Officer delivering 
this letter: 

a)Firearms and ammunition, b) Any explosives, c) Any quantity of 
inflammable liquid exceeding three gallons, d) Any sea-going craft or 
air-craft, e) Any camera or other photographic apparatus, f) Any 
wireless apparatus, telephone, field glasses or signaling apparatus, g) 
Any map drawn to scale larger than 4 miles to one inch, h) Any nautical 
chart, i) Any documents intended to be used by members of any armed 
force, j) Any document describing or depicting any ship, air-craft, 
vehicle, weapon or equipment of a kind used by the armed forces of 
Great Britain. 
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You are further instructed not to change your residence without 
permission, in writing previously obtained of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Bombay. 35 

Now again we were loaded into police cars and taken to the JRA (Jewish Relief 
Association) Home in Byculla, a northern section of Bombay. This was a big apartment 
in a several-storied building facing the main road. The large room to which I was 
assigned had four beds; Johnny Mann, Gerd Moses, Sidney Seide and I shared it. 
Supporting the mattresses was coarse wire netting which was connected to the bed 
frames with tubular springs. Once in a while we had to shake and clean those springs 
to get out the bed bugs. Fortunately all the rooms had stone floors so the bugs as well 
as large cockroaches and gekkos could easily be seen. Gekkos are small salamander¬ 
like creatures that run along the walls and catch insects which indeed are plentiful. 

Mrs. Bergwerk was in charge. She saw to it that we were fed and she supervised the 
housekeeping. There were maybe about twenty people living in the home. A few were 
very old and there was also a family with a 14 year-old daughter. 

After a few days an invitation came inviting six of the thirteen of us to come to Mr. 
Lomnitze on Sunday afternoon for lunch. Well this was a terrific deal. Mr. Lomnitz was 
about in his 40s. He had a beautiful, well-appointed apartment on Marine Drive facing 
the ocean. He was working for a textile trading company and wanted to get to know us 
“youngsters.” At that time in India, the better off people had specialized servants. In this 
instance there was an excellent cook, a chokra who attended to odds and ends, a 
mathraniyNho specialized in cleaning toilets. I don’t remember seeing anyone else. As 
we sat down at the dinner table the servant brought a huge steaming platter of rice 
pilaf, which in spite of the quantity, was completely consumed. Our host was a very kind 
person who was a volunteer at the JRA and thus got our names. He was interested in 
getting to know us so we had a lot to talk about. A few weeks later the other seven were 
invited and after that only the “selected “were invited again. On the second occasion I 
asked if he could help me to learn something, and in due course he told me to go to 
The Cole Dental Laboratory to interview Mr. Cole, the owner. 

The lab was pretty small: Gerhard Kroto, a dental mechanic, Marian, an Indian 
worker and Mr. Cole. I was told that I would get 10 rupees a month but that I would be 
able to learn. That seemed fair enough to me and I started working. Since I still lived in 
the JRA home and was provided with food and living accommodation, it seemed OK. 
Gerhard, or Jerry, was very helpful and showed me a few things, but when the boss 
was around he would not allow me to touch anything. In the meantime I was getting 
edgy, I wanted to do something. At that time dentists in India used saliva ejectors 
consisting of a rubber hose and a bent glass tube with small holes at the end. The glass 
tubes occasionally broke and had to be replaced. I told Mr. Cole that I could make 
those tubes. Long glass tubes were bought as well as suitable cardboard boxes, and 
what I had learned making neon tubes I applied to make saliva ejectors. However, the 
demand was rather limited and I wanted to really learn something. I did not get the 
chance. Then Cole had the brilliant idea that he wanted to manufacture acrylic 
compounds to make dentures. 
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The denture material came in two parts from the USA: a powder and a liquid. These 
were mixed, put into a mold and treated. He asked me to go to a chemical lab and sniff 
the different liquids and hopefully find the correct mixing material. Since I had no 
background in chemistry this was a ridiculous effort and of course I got nowhere. 

One nice thing my boss did was try to teach me to drive a car. It was a shift car and 
about the first time I got behind the wheel I promptly got stuck on the main roadway on 
a streetcar track. I never had a chance to learn driving again in India. By now 1940 had 
turned into 1941 and on January 18th I celebrated my 18“^ birthday. For this event Cole 
bought me and the rest of the staff a few pieces of pastry which indeed was very nice 
and very good. By now I felt that I was wasting my time not earning any money and not 
learning anything, I told my boss that I wanted more money. He answered, “I can’t 
afford to give you more.” So I replied, “Then I can’t afford to work for you any more.” 

Shortly after our arrival at the JRA home I met a Mr. Margolis who was about to 
leave for the United States. I gave him Eric Levy’s (now changed to Lynn) address and 
asked him to send a letter to him once he arrived there. Not only did he fulfill my 
request but Eric, on his own, wrote to my parents in Cologne and they in turn sent a 
letter to Eric who forwarded it to me. Of course, America was still not at war at that time. 

The letter is dated January 23, 1941 and I received it on February 24**^. It reads like 
this: 


My dear Eric, 

We remember it very well when, in Kreutznach, our dear Heinz 
introduced us to a nice young boy as his best friend. How correct he 
was and apparently his feelings were reciprocated. The proof of this 
is not only the true friendship but especially your dear and 
understanding letter dated December 1 which surprised us this 
morning and made us very happy. You can’t believe how happy your 
letter made us, since we had not heard for months from our dear 
boy. We want to thank you from the bottom of our hearts for your 
kind letter. In September we heard that Heinz had left London and 
of course we were glad about that. However all further inquiries got 
no results until today. There seemed no end to our worries and 
yearnings. Your dear lines have brought Heinz again closer to us 
and perhaps you will be able to convey to us further news. 

We are very happy to learn that things are well with you. At the 
time Heinz wrote several times about you and how happy he was to 
let us know that he found you again in London. What a coincidence. 
He always had so much faith and confidence in you! Considering the 
circumstance, we are also ok. Thank God, we are healthy and that is 
the main thing. We place our total hope on being able to make a 
change very soon, especially since the immigration to the USA lately 
has been made a little easier. However it is enormously difficult for 
the people in America to satisfy the requirements of the Consulates. 
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You would do us a great favor, if you have the time and leisure, to 
get in touch with Helmuth, whom you probably know as Heinz’s 
cousin. He is interested in our emigration; however, he apparently is 
not fully aware of the situation. His address is: Helmuth Kahn, 590 
West 1 7A^ Street c/o Landauer New York City. 

Dear Eric, in the hope to receive again good news from you 
shortly, we wish you, also for the future the most imaginable very 
best and thank you again for your dear and good message. Greet 
Heinz from us a thousand times with our lines. With our highest 
regards. 


Yours, Adolf Kahn and wife 

Unfortunately our cousins in America were unable to get my parents out of Germany 
before America entered the war against Germany and Japan. Later in 1941, my parents 
were deported to a concentration camp called Litzmanstadt or Lodz from where they 
were transported to an extermination camp where they were killed. 

Of course I had no idea of what was happening to my dear parents and in any case 
I could have done nothing about it since there were no communications between India, 
at that time still a British Colony, and Germany. 

Now I had time to explore other opportunities. There was a boarder at the JRA 
home who told me he was a chemist. Well, I wondered whether he could come up with 
something that could be sold. He finally suggested that we assemble a kit which could 
recharge water/acid fire extinguishers. At his suggestion I bought some mild acid in a 
bottle (I do not remember what it was) and a tree product that the Indian population 
used as soap. I did not have enough money to try the mixture, but was confident that it 
would work. I made an appointment with a purchasing agent of a Swiss firm in order to 
demonstrate to him our new product. Together we went into the yard of the office 
building and took along a fire extinguisher which was filled with the appropriate amount 
of water. I proceeded to pour the dry soap substance into the water and placed the acid 
into the acid container located in a cage above the water level. The acid container was 
open at the top. The idea was that once the fire extinguisher was turned upside down, 
the acid would generate enough gas to forcefully eject the foamy water through a hose 
with a nozzle and could be directed against the fire and extinguish it. 

I turned the extinguisher upside down and at first nothing happened but then a few 
spurts of foam came out and very slowly the reaction in the extinguisher died. The 
purchasing agent told me that acid and foam water was what I had used but I answered 
that I knew nothing about the process and that a chemist had put the kit together. I do 
not know what I had done wrong, whether the substances were not strong enough or 
whether I had not allowed enough time for the soap to dissolve. In any case I 
apologized and the meeting was over. 

I was still without a job and wanted to find one. In due course I learned that E. 

Gelles and F. Schoenwald, Consulting Engineers, needed someone to do bookkeeping 
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and correspondence. It was a one-man operation. Mr. Schoenwald worked in the office 
but I think I never met Mr. Gelles. Although I had some idea about keeping books I 
certainly did not know the subject. Consequently, before I started I bought a little 
volume called “Correct Book-Keeping, simply explained for business men and women.” 
It had been printed in London and the price listed was one pound and three shillings. In 
Bombay I had to pay the equivalent in rupees. I studied the subject as best I could in a 
few days. According to the certificate I received, I started working on June 12, 1941 and 
continued until November 8**^ of the same year. I received a salary of 35 rupees a 
month, which was better than what I had received before, but it still was not enough to 
move out of the JRA home which I really wanted to do. Going through my old papers I 
found that in October Mr. Schoenwald was on vacation and during that time I received 
an offer for a better paying job. I sent my resignation to Mr. Schoenwald, who at that 
time was in Matheran, a hill station and vacation spot not very far from Bombay, and 
from there I received the following reply: 


Matheran, 23/10/41 


Dear Mr. Kahn, 

I received your letter of 21. Inst, and am very astonished that you 
didn’t mention anything about your negotiations with other 
people before and that you didn’t give us the possibility to have a 
talk with you before you accepted the new job. I must speak first with 
Mr. Gelles about this matter personally and cannot agree in any 
case that you are leaving your occupation in our office, at the 31®*. 
inst., one day before my return to Bombay. 

Therefore I am asking you to leave this whole matter pending till 
my return to Bombay on the 29”’ and The Indian Tool will certainly 
wait for your services. If it is at all necessary Mr. Gelles will arrange 
the needful with Mr. Bondy. (The owner of the Indian Tool.) 

Please inform Mr. Gelles about the contents of this letter. 

Yours sincerely 

(sd.) F. Schoenwald 

Well, things were worked out, because the certificate I received read as follows: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


This is to certify that Mr. H. Kahn, born on January 18**’ 1923 has 
been in our service from June 12**’ 1941 until November 8**’ 1941 as 
an assistant. 
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He was in charge of the correspondence and the accountant 
work and has proved himself as diligent, trustworthy and courteous. 

He is leaving us to better his prospects and we wish him every 
success in his future career. 

E. Gelles and F. Schoenwald. 

Consulting-Engineers 
(sd.) F. Schoenwald 

Johnny Mann, one of the thirteen people who had come with us from Australia, had 
been working for the Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd. However by this time he had left 
for the USA. The company needed someone to replace him and they approached me. I 
had an interview with Mr. Bondy who offered me 200 rupees per month. I told him that 
this was an improvement over what I had received, but in order to move out of the JRA 
home and be on my own I needed at least 220 rupees. He agreed to that and I started 
working for Mr. Bondy’s company on November ^3^ 1941, the day after having left my 
last job. A few weeks later, on December 7^, the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor and 
America declared war on Japan and Germany. All communications between those 
countries were cut off, and as a result I lost all possible contact, even indirect contact 
with my dear parents. I never heard from them again. 
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CHAPTER 12: THE INDIAN TOOL COMPANY 


The Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd. had its head office in the city of Bombay but the 
plant was in Zion, a small locality about a half-hour train ride north of Bombay. They 
manufactured twist drills from a few millimeters in diameter to as much as 2Vz inches. 
Their machine shop had an assortment of machine tools, such as lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses, centerless grinders and regular grinding wheels. In addition, 
there was a hardening room where the drills made of high speed and carbon steel were 
put into a liquid salt bath. The salt had been liquefied in a crucible, and sparks from two 
electrodes charged with high voltage started the process of melting the solid salt. After 
that the drills were returned to the machine shop where they were ground to the exact 
size and their points were sharpened. Then they were greased, packed and shipped. 
There was also a storage room, an engineer’s office and a regular office to keep 
records. 

At first I worked in the storage room and among my duties I had to cut and handle 
asbestos cloth and asbestos corrugated sheets. I also got friendly with the Indian 
engineer who drafted various machine tools. He once told me that “regardless how 
good you are, someone is always better than you.“ I had observed that when buildings 
were going up many coolies were employed to get cement or bricks to where they were 
needed. The material was placed into small circular vats and one man passed it to the 
next one who either was next to him or on a scaffold above him. I asked the engineer 
why they didn’t use pull chains or cranes to accomplish that job more efficiently? His 
answer: “What would they do with all the coolies?” This is something to be considered 
today, in 2003, when so many workers are laid off and the work is done overseas. 

At the beginning, my work was not very time consuming but I supposed to become 
familiar with the operations in the plant. The reason I was employed was to supervise 
the night shift. I had to be there when the day shift ended at 5 p.m. until 8:p.m. when 
the next shift started. The night shift consisted of only about ten lathe operators. 

Now that I had enough of an income, together with my friend Sidney Seide, we 
moved to a very nice neighborhood. We boarded with Mrs. Bedwhar, a very kind and 
friendly Parsee lady who lived at the Oval, a grassy oval-shaped meadow opposite the 
university clock tower. This meadow was framed with tall palm trees and was 
frequently used for sports events, such as field hockey, soccer, cricket and, after 1941, 
even baseball for American personnel. A few buildings away there was another 
boarding house where a cook prepared excellent food. Frequently I went there for 
meals and also had my lunch delivered from there. 

While I worked during the day, my warm lunch was brought from the boarding 
house, by so-called tiffin carriers. This was an interesting arrangement. The food, 
consisting of three or four courses, was placed in suitable interlocking pots, stacked on 
top of each other and secured in a frame. This frame was slid into loops attached to the 
containers. At the appointed time, a man would collect the food. This person was 
equipped with a metal tray, about four feet in diameter, which he balanced on his head, 
and all the food containers collected in the vicinity were placed on top of the tray. He 
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brought this load to a central distribution location on foot. There, the individual meals 
were exchanged and another coolie took all the meals destined to be delivered to the 
same area. As far as my meal was concerned, the food carrier had to go by train to get 
to the Zion railroad station from where, again on foot, he brought it to the final 
destination. 

I got along well with the men whom I supervised. They represented the Indian, 
Anglo-Indian and Goanese community. The Indians were usually Hindus the Anglo- 
Indians and Goanese were Christians. The Goanese come from a small enclave called 
Goa, which had been a colony of Portugal. The inhabitants converted to Catholicism. 

On one occasion one of the workers had a family affair coming up and he sent me an 
invitation to join in the celebration. Unfortunately I was not able to accept. 

The Indian Tool Company was located in the same compound as a sister plant, the 
Indian Smelting Company, both of which were owned by the same people. These 
factories were enclosed by a wire fence and the gate was guarded by a Pathan. 

Pathans are members of a caste stemming from the north of India. They are usually 
well-built, strong and lean towards military occupations. They also frequently lent money 
to Indians and were very effective in collecting their debts. The Pathan who guarded the 
compound had a medium-sized dog which usually was also at the gate. One day, when 
I came to work I noticed that both of the dog’s ears had been cut off. On inquiry the 
guard told me that dogs become more faithful if their ears have been cut off! 

In India, at that time, the different castes and communities were strictly segregated. 
Being a European and a refugee at that, I was not able to meet socially with British or 
Indian people. I gradually became acquainted with other people with my background 
and became very friendly with George Klimt who had come from Vienna with his 
parents. There were hardly any young girls of my age and the ones who were there 
preferred the company of better-off boys. On one occasion George and I went to the 
Breach Candy swimming pool which was strictly restricted to white people. There we 
saw a young girl who was lying in the sun. George expressed the wish that he could 
meet her. She did not seem that attractive to me but I said to him that I would get him 
introduced to her. I walked up to the girl, told her my name and said “I would like you to 
meet my friend George.” They met, became quite friendly and eventually spent a lot of 
time together. 

As time went by I got to know about the tea plantations in India and Ceylon, (now Sri 
Lanka). Young men from Britain were sent there to supervise these plantations. I had a 
strange sensation thinking about their lot. I am sure they received very good 
compensation but they must have felt very lonely indeed. They could not mix with the 
native population and even if they were married I could not imagine that they could be 
content in that situation. One day a fortune teller stopped me on the street and after 
observing my hand he informed me that I would be in India for many years. When I 
pressed him he said “at least 25 years." This revelation shocked me and although I was 
there only one fifth of that time, he apparently misread my hand, because I was 
connected to India through my dear wife for several times that length of time. 
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There were a few very nice people who had also come from Europe and, like Mr. 
Lomnitz, they extended themselves to some degree. A lady by the name of Bianca had 
a large and beautiful home in the Breach Candy area of Bombay. She invited people 
like me to come to gramophone concerts in her home on Sunday afternoons. The 
programs were classical music and I enjoyed that very much. 

My landlady Mrs. Bedwhar told me one day that one of her relatives was going to 
have a wedding and asked if I would like to join the festive occasion. I gladly accepted 
the invitation and for the affair I received a Parsee outfit consisting of a head covering 
and a dark coat. For the fun of it I was introduced as a distant member of her family. 
After the ceremony, which was not too long, a sumptuous dinner was served. Instead of 
plates large sections of banana leaves were placed before the guests. Waiters carried 
big platters filled with different dishes of a variety of different foods and the guests 
helped themselves to whatever they wanted. Eventually little small, beige cubes were 
offered as well as some bowls of water. I had always liked cheese and heartily bit into 
the cube, only to spit it out at once. It was soap! 

In order to collect money for the war effort, several nationality groups organized a 
United Nations Fete in Bombay. Different countries were represented by different 
booths which offered specialties for sale. Since Mr. Bondi had come from 
Czechoslovakia, I worked for that country. I can still hear the music of the Czech 
dances that blasted over the loudspeakers all day long. 

During that year the nationalistic feeling in India became more prominent. India 
wanted independence from Britain and the words “QUIT INDIA” were frequently painted 
all over the place. But as this feeling intensified, riots began to break out. Once when I 
arrived at work, one of the men told me: “We had a lot of fun yesterday at Dadar 
railroad station. We made bonfires with topees and ties. These two items were the 
symbol of the British Raj. I do not know whether these fellows made the bonfire 
because of nationalistic feelings or just for fun; however, I took the hint and started to 
look around for possible protection in case the “fun” might be directed at me. I got hold 
of about 30 inches of 3/8 inch rubber hose and tied a lead piece inside the hose, at the 
bottom. I coiled it up and carried it unobtrusively in my pocket. This was not much of a 
weapon but it made me a little more secure. 

After working for about a year I was given a vacation. I decided to go to the Hill 
Station Matheran. In India it was common practice to give employees a month vacation 
a year and Europeans would try to escape the heat in the low lying areas and spend 
time in the “hill stations” or higher elevations. Matheran is not far from Bombay and it 
can be reached by a narrow-gauge railroad. Usually the establishments catering to the 
public included main houses with kitchens and dining rooms, and various bungalows 
spread around the compound. It was located in a wooded area and what one noticed 
immediately upon arrival were the many monkeys jumping from the trees onto the roofs 
of the various buildings. When I was there entertainment was limited. Walking, 
horseback riding and, of course, socializing were the main attractions in addition to the 
cooler fresh air. After I had settled in, I ordered a horse for the next morning. The 
attendant and the horse were there, I mounted the horse and was shown a few 
pointers. The attendant walked along with me for a while and then I was on my own. I 
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liked the experience and ordered the horse several times. Once I was riding and 
exploring new bridle paths when we got to a race course. We entered it and the horse 
felt quite at home. He started galloping and that was fine with me. After we had gone 
about an eighth of a length on one side of the course, a bull started towards us, 
charging. I did not want to pull the reins for fear that I might be thrown over the horse’s 
head and be exposed, unprotected to the charging bull. I let the horse run and thought 
that with his horse sense he would do the right thing. As the distance between the bull 
and the horse got smaller suddenly the bull veered off. I was glad that I had not 
stopped the horse. On another occasion the horse stopped suddenly and threw me 
over his head to the ground. That was my experience in learning how to ride. 

1942 had turned into 1943 and I felt that I wanted to get to know something else. I 
put an advertisement in the paper. I received a reply from a Mr. Smith who was the 
owner of P. Orr and Son in Madras. He wanted me to work for him and offered me a job 
for 300 Rupees a month in his firm. I accepted, gave notice and left the Indian Tool 
Company on the 31®* of May. 

Several of my Bombay friends took me to Victoria Station where we bid each other 
good bye. 
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CHAPTER 13: MADRAS 


As I left Victoria Station in Bombay... Rather than continuing decades after the 
event, I’ll copy a letter which I wrote at that time to my friends in Bombay: 

H. Kahn 
12 Randall Road 
Vepery, Madras 
June 9*’, 1943 


Dear Friends, 

Since I left Victoria Terminus Station, my stock of experiences 
has been increased by a disproportionate extent. The time we spent 
together, now belongs to the past and therefore may be considered 
a story. This story was broken off when I left VT and that is where I 
am going to continue. 

The train was rumbling along and I was trying not to let a single 
house or object escape my view of that to me so well known and so 
often traveled stretch of country. I still had your farewell wishes in my 
ears, and the last hours in your company were still fresh in my 
memory. I worked hard to divert that impression, since that state 
would ultimately have led me to an unwanted outburst of emotions. I 
put myself back into my seat and then had an extensive look at my 
fellow passengers: two Indians and two soldiers. The latter two 
returned from leave to go back to Madras. One of the Indians, a 
young man, according to his statement, was a refugee from Burma 
where he had been a bank employee, also went to my destination. 
The other was a middle-aged chap who was going to Vadi. Well, 
these were the people with whom I shared the coach compartment. 
At Kurla we ordered tea and that was sufficient reason to have a 
friendly chat. At that station we also had the honor of the company of 
a first-class passenger’s luggage. The owner just threw it into our 
door and did not bother about it until he got out at Poona. We 
passed Neral, but the surrounding hills were covered with fog. The 
whole Ghats (the mountain range in the western part of that section 
of India) was dipped into clouds and hence visibility was restricted. 
Only then and again steep rocks could be seen projecting into the 
sky. The passengers in third- and inter-class were sardined. I 
suppose on that account we stopped twice on the way just to put a 
footboard rider into the car. We arrived 1/2 hour late in Poona. There 
we disposed of a great number of people and exchanged electricity 
for steam. Soon after we had left Poona, dusk broke and after a 
shaky dinner, we turned in. I was in an upper berth, but in spite of 
that could not get much sleep. We were steaming along for about 
iy 2 hours and then we usually had to stop for about 20 to 30 minutes 
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just because our asthmatic horse had to take on water. At about 4 
a.m. we reached Wadi. Yes Kurt, I did think of the stamp but I 
thought of you and everyone else practically all night through. 

The next morning, after the sun had risen, the landscape had 
completely changed. Prairie unfolded itself left and right of us and as 
if by chance, huge round rocks seemed to have dropped from the 
sky to decorate the otherwise dead plain. With the exception of a 
few mud huts, at that instance the journey was rather monotonous 
and that’s where the detective novel came in. The view did not 
change until we reached the Eastern Ghats and there, vast lakes 
gave evidence of the water masses which had drenched the soil a 
few days earlier. 

At 8:30, forty minutes late, we reached Madras. I jumped out of 
my compartment, and according to previous arrangement, waved my 
white handkerchief in my left hand. Shortly thereafter a gentleman 
introduced himself as Mr. Louder, in charge of the showroom at P. 
Orr and Sons. I was extremely pleased to meet him (you can bet I 
was) and after he had made the necessary fuss about my baggage 
and the two wooden boxes, we climbed into a taxi only to alight ten 
minutes later in a quiet road in front of a bungalow. 

The landlord, a man of the old English soldier type, was 
introduced to me as Mr. Hill-Lewis and after that, I was shown my 
room. On the way Mr. Louder had told me that he had found a room 
and bath with board for “only” Rs. 150/- per month and that he 
hoped that I would like it. Well, there I was with two trunks, one hold- 
all, a heavy head and my humble self in a nicely white washed room, 
not very big and a reasonably small window. It was furnished with a 
bed, one chair, a little table and one cupboard. The attached 
bathroom was another white washed square room with a hole in the 
wall to let out the water. This room was furnished with a tin tub with 
about 2 y 2 ” of water, one wash basin filled with water and one bucket 
in a frame - you know for what purpose. All this was to be my 
apartment for the small sum of Rs.150/- per month. Of course, I did 
not know Madras but you can figure out for yourselves my state of 
mind when I found out that “cheap” Madras was not only more 
expensive but also much more uncomfortable that good old Bombay. 
I had something to eat and went to bed. The small window seemed 
to be very jealous of letting cool night air go through and thus did not 
permit me to have too much of it. I woke up several times and in the 
morning was tired and drenched with perspiration. I had a wash in 
the tub and after a fair breakfast was ready to go to work. 

Today is June 1, my friend Louder called for me at 8:00 A.M. and 
took me to P.Orr and Sons, located on the main street of Madras. 
From the street one could see a few show windows with exclusive 
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jewelry as well as luxury goods on display. For the first time I 
stepped into the establishment where I would work for the 
foreseeable future. Mr. Smith, the boss and likely owner, arrived at 
9:30 and after we met (previously he had interviewed me in Bombay) 
I took a good look around in the factory and the workshops. 

I had never seen a bigger variety of small individual workshops in 
such a small area. The showroom itself has departments for 
gramophones, jewelry, drafting sets, cigarette lighters, desk sets and 
other fancy articles. The workshops were dispersed throughout the 
strangely laid out building. The following trades were represented: 
silversmiths, carpenters, jewelers, engravers, polishers, instrument 
makers, watch makers, fitters, turners, painters, spray painters, mold 
makers, RAF instrument specialists and cooks for the workers. 
Besides all that there is the needed staff for the office. In one big 
part of the building, a Government mechanical training center has its 
school room. The superintendent of this training center is a Mr. 
McCarthy, who proved himself to be a very interesting and nice 
person. Ever since I had been introduced to him I had quite a few 
talks with this gentleman. On the first day he showed me around, 
and not with little pride, displayed the achievements of his efforts. 
Several young Indian boys were standing at vises in which pieces of 
metal had been clamped. With ordinary files they were learning how 
to file down a flat, even surface. 

My guide Louder acquainted me with a number of people and in 
between gave me a lot of advice and hints as to the fits of Mr. Smith 
and as to Mr. Wood, the superintendent of the firm, who, on account 
of his impatience, was not very popular. I assured him that I was 
prepared to put up with such monsters and he retorted that I shali 
experience all this by myself. 

After a somewhat lengthy inspection, my leader finally introduced 
me to Mr. Wood. And I was told that the previous month he had 
become also a director of the concern. Mr. Wood hardly paid any 
attention to me but just entrusted me with a job. I went in to the 
turner shop and there I noticed the bad state of the lathes. Almost all 
of them were old and some of them were just revolving chucks in 
which a piece of wood was held. The turning (reducing the size) was 
done with a ground file, manipulated by hand and resting on a steel 
support, clamped in the required position. The milling cutters were 
badly ground and the fluted drills were mostly substituted with 
carbon steel bars ground to an approximately angle of 60 degrees. I 
was disgusted, but in spite of my feelings, it soon had to give way to 
surprise and admiration when I found out what delicate work can be 
produced even with those implements. Theodolites and other 
surveyor instruments, which had to be correct to half a degree, were 
being produced and repaired. 
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My first job having been completed, I had a talk with Mr. Wood 
and somehow his attitude towards me had changed for the better. 

He was more friendly and that was already an achievement. At 1:00 
o’clock I went home for lunch by rickshaw and was back at work by 
2 : 00 . 

At 7:00 we knocked off and so a 10 hour work day leaves very 
little spare time. Since Saturday morning and afternoon are also 
passed in the factory, I did not have time to look around in the city. 
True to tradition, on Sunday morning I went swimming. 

Unfortunately, that swimming pool will not see me as regularly as 
Breach Candy did. The pool consists of a square, tiled hole, filled 
with dirty water. The swimming attire seen there are well worth 
mentioning: from a dothi (a loincloth worn by Hindu men) to actual 
swimming trunks, to blue shorts. The wearers are every shade and it 
is rather a pleasure endured to float about in this “Royal Bath,” as it 
is called. 

In the meantime I got fed up with going to and coming from work 
by rickshaw and so I bought a bicycle. In Madras these conveyances 
had to be registered and proof at that was a tag attached to the axle 
of the rear wheel. However, the one that I acquired was neither a 
brand name nor a beauty. It had been put together with parts from 
various models, was cheap and I could ride it and of course, (it) had 
no tag. 

Since the first of June, hardly anything has changed. Mr. Smith 
gave me a month to get to know the show and until then I will not 
have any great duties to perform. I get fairly well acquainted with the 
workmen, the foremen and their intrigues. All of them are eager to 
get along well with me, so hence they tell me all sorts of rumors and 
peculiarities about everyone else. If the Scottish blood of Smith does 
not ask too much from me and does not come too frequently into my 
way, I think I shall have a reasonable good job. 

There are a few things about Madras, which might be of interest. 
At this time of the year there is no monsoon. It rained heavily three 
weeks ago but that was out of season. Now it is extremely hot, 95 to 
100 degrees. It is correct that one can’t do more than perspire, but 
doing that around the clock is worse than just 12 hours a day. To 
me, a remarkable fact is that almost no one wears shoes or 
sandals, they all walk barefoot. Bus and tram service is cheap but 
inconvenient, and rickshaws are expensive and slow. Regarding the 
cost of my living quarters, I have discovered that there are cheaper 
accommodations to be had and I shall move as soon as possible. 

As for girls, I have not met any Europeans of my age and Mr. Wood 
warned me that Anglo-Indians are no good and that I should not mix 
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with them. In any case I do not have much free time. Pictures 
(movies) come to this place two to three weeks after they are shown 
in Bombay, so whenever you see a good one which you think I 
might enjoy, just let me know. This is all for today, with best regards, 
your friend. 


Henry 

The above letter was addressed to my friends and Mr. Lomnitz. He in turn wrote me 
an interesting note on June 14 in which he told me that I had made a good move by 
quitting the Indian Tool because, as he wrote, very unexpectedly, that firm was sold to 
Birla Bros., a large Indian concern. Two days later in my reply I expressed my surprise 
but thought that this was a shrewd move by Bondi since all the machine tools have a 
high value due to the shortages but are already worn out and in any case the 
Government would have taken over the Indian Tool Company and Bondi might have 
become an employee. 

In the meantime I moved to Harrow Lodge, 4 Jeremiah Road, Vepery, Madras. This 
place was not far from where I lived before, but the conditions were incomparably 
better. Board and lodging were Rs. 100/- and for this I had a very nice room with 
attached bath. Of course, it was Madras style, which consists of an about 4 foot tiled 
square surrounded by a 6 inch high rim. A water faucet projected from the wall and a tin 
cup with a handle was hooked next to it. The tin cup served as a water container to 
facilitate my taking “showers”. The water had a uniform temperature, always cold. I got 
acclimated to that in due course. The landlady was Irish and the mother of six children 
ranging from 7 to 24 years of age. All of them looked very healthy and judging from their 
looks, the food must have been good, and indeed, it was. The relationship was just like 
a big family and I quickly felt quite at home. The Hanrahan clan consisted of a girl of 7, 
boys 14 and 16 years of age, another girl 18 and two young men 24 and 26, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanrahan. All the children were so well brought up and behaved so well that I 
was really impressed. 

In the south of India people eat very spicy food. In Hanrahan’s home the food was 
usually more bland and more to my taste. One day someone at the table invited me to 
taste a typical south Indian dish. I put it into my mouth only to spit it out immediately. My 
mouth was burning like fire. I was glad that the normal fare was more to my liking. 

Every morning the milkman made his delivery. He came with a cow and several 
various sized metal pots. After he had arrived in front of the house, he held one milk 
can under the udder and started milking. After a short while he poured the milk into 
another can. Whether there was water in it was hard to tell. Then he poured the 
required amount into a third container and gave it to the customer. To pacify the cow, a 
piece of calf’s fur had been laid across the cow’s neck, which the animal licked while it 
was being milked. 

Hanrahan’s home was located in the rear of a small front yard. Closer to the street 
was a cottage which had been rented out. Mrs. Duckworth and her daughter Mrs. 
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Combs stayed there for the time that the daughter was undergoing treatment for 
cancer. They had come from Ceylon, now Sri Lanka, to take advantage of the medical 
facilities associated with Madras University. They had brought along a pet, a large 
greyhound dog to which they were very attached. One day I offered to take the dog for 
a walk. Mrs. Combs agreed and I made sure that I held fast to the leash, for I did not 
want this very valuable animal to run away from me. As I was walking along, the dog 
suddenly lurched forward and then pulled back, slipping out of his collar and running 
away. I was petrified, how will I get this dog back? Well, after sprinting a short distance, 
he meekly returned to me. 

Mr. Lomnitz introduced me to Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, an elderly couple who lived in 
Madras. I visited them several times, enjoyed their company and also their delicious 
meals which for me, were rare treats. On one occasion I met Kurt Appel, a young man 
who was visiting and had come form Yearcod, a small locality in the mountains, where 
he lived and owned a house. He invited me to visit him and I planned to take advantage 
of his offer. 

After a while I received my assignment at P. Orr & Son. I was put in charge of a 
small group of workers manufacturing: “very important war work” - cigarette lighters. 

The cast aluminum bodies as well as the bottom and the top were delivered to us from 
the casting shop. The size was about 2 Vz long, x 1 3/4" wide and 3/4" deep. At one 
side corner of the body was an indentation for placing a roller. This roller had to have a 
diameter large enough so that a person holding the lighter in his hand could use his 
thumb to rotate the roller. A serrated, hardened steel wheel was to be mounted on the 
roller, which by striking a flint, caused a spark and ignited a wick. A hole, slightly larger 
than the spark wheel, had to be drilled above the indentation so that the spark wheel 
could be inserted. I just could not see how this could be done. I insisted that one cannot 
place a Vzl' diameter object through a 1/4" hole; that is impossible. The problem was 
resolved, not by me. By inserting the thumb wheel from the side, the spark wheel from 
the top and a thin rod through both of them, I had learned my lesson for life! 

If I can’t think of how to solve a problem, I shall never say “impossible.” only “I can’t 

think of a solution at this time.” 

A young salesman, Randolph Lock, worked in the show room. I became friendly with 
him. His brother, two years younger, and he lived with their mother not far from where I 
stayed. We were talking about doing something to earn some extra money. We mulled 
it over and came up with two ideas. One was to produce a novelty which I had known 
when I was a child. It consisted of a square box containing 15 equal-sized tiles, 
numbered from 1 to 15. The idea was to move these tiles around, without taking them 
out of the box, and rearrange the numbers in different sequences. We called these toys 
“Fascinating Numbers.” We had them made and they turned out very well. The finish 
was very good and the appearance attractive. We managed to sell them to the Red 
Cross, which distributed them to soldiers for their entertainment. We also decided to 
name our enterprise “EDGATO”, an acronym for Educational Games and Toys. 

The other idea was to arrange for a dance. We rented a hall and engaged a band 
for October 8*^. We publicized the event by distributing handbills, which had the 
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following legend: “October 8*^ will be your date, Pay your fee and enter free the dance 
session jamboree.” We also took some different colored construction paper, cut it into 
different shapes with two slots in each so that these could be attached to one’s ears. 
They were also consecutively numbered. The thought was to sell these to the dancers 
and at the end, lucky numbers would be drawn and prizes distributed. All these 
preparations had been made and the hall as well as the band had been fully paid. A few 
days before the big day, I found out that our dance date fell on the same evening as Kol 
Nidre night, the beginning of the Day of Atonement. Of course, I was upset and told my 
partners that I could not attend the dance, and if they lost money I would pay my share, 
but if the affair made a profit, they could keep all of it. Fortunately the dance was a 
success. 

Up to the 9*'’ of October it had rained constantly, but on that day there were cloud 
bursts. Being Yom Kippur, services were held for soldiers as well as civilians at the Fort 
of Madras, and it was hard to get to and from the place, even by car. Mr. and Mrs. Wolf 
had invited me for dinner on that holiday and for me, that was a big treat. Often, when I 
visited them, something exciting happened. The previous time the gardener killed a 
seven-foot snake and this time the house had been transformed into an island. I stayed 
there for the night and the next morning the sky was bright. Mr. Wolf and I went out to 
take some pictures of the still surrounding lakes. The water slowly oozed away and by 
noon everything seemed to be ok. However by then a friend came by for the sole 
purpose of taking his car to a dry spot. He told us that Mount Road was submerged and 
that the water was still rising. P. Orr & Son was located on that road and I did not live 
very far from there. Well, that sounded interesting and since I had not been at home for 
the last two days, I was wondering whether my belongings had floated away. 

On my way home, my bicycle, originally intended to go on the road, had become 
amphibious. I was even forced to take off my shoes and socks and pull up my pants to 
prevent them from making a most unwelcome but none the less intimate acquaintance 
with H20 and plenty of dirt. At about 3:00 p.m., I reached Harrow Lodge which, located 
on a slightly higher elevation, looked rather safe. 

After tea at about 5:30 I intended to go for a short bicycle ride, and as it turned out, 
short it was: 300 to 400 yards in any direction brought me to roads transformed into 
lakes or rivers and the water was still rising. Cows, which incidentally were part of the 
population, were driven to dry spots. Some of these animals were already standing in a 
foot of water and made a hell of a noise. People evacuated their houses to come to 
more favored areas. By about 6:30 the water was still rising and more came from the 
canalization pipes in the roads. It really became uncomfortable, since the water level 
was rising rapidly and as a result, neither bread nor anything else was available. The 
electricity went off and would not come on again until three days later. There we were in 
the dark and to add something to my personal experience I developed a fever. 

The next morning I did not, as I had expected, float since the floods had slightly 
subsided. I learned that up to 12:00 midnight the water rose, but then, after coming 
close to the house, it receded. The next day, Monday morning, there was still enough 
water left to prevent most people from going to work. However, taking a route all around 
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town, I managed to get to about Vz mile from P. Orr & son. My cycle was deposited 
there and a rickshaw took me through 2 to 3 feet of water to my goal. 

The whole basement was one lake, with chairs, tables and other items floating 
about. Incidentally two fish were caught in the water. That day and the next we were 
busy cleaning up the mess. On Monday night I decided to go to bed early, having 
practically no light, only one candle power and hardly anything to eat. With everything in 
disarray, there was nothing better to do. 

In the middle of the night I was woken by ear shattering noises. I was under the 
impression that a heavy thunderstorm was rocking the house, but as soon as I was fully 
awake, I realized that the noise was coming from anti aircraft guns. Of course, no siren 
could go off since there was no electricity. The next day people believed that it had 
been air raid practice. I personally did not believe that at 1:00 a. m. there would be a 
practice without warning the public, but I kept this to myself. I was glad that the workers 
came to work and were still much too excited about the flood to be concerned about a 
practice. If many of them would have known the truth, they would have left Madras and 
returned to their villages. 

Before the flood, one worker in my department, a Moslem, had been absent for a 
few days. He returned to work that Tuesday. He told me that he had been ill but wanted 
to return to work. The “work” this day consisted of cleaning up. Since our electric 
motors, which ran the various machines, were in the basement, they had to be dried 
and cleaned. But the basement was completely under water and the first job was to 
pump out the water. Well, our Brahmin assistant manager told all the workers who had 
showed up, to go into the 4 or 5 feet of water in the basement and with buckets, pour 
the water onto the walkway from where it would run off. I objected to this order and told 
the assistant manager that my worker, who had just returned to work from having been 
ill, should not go into the water. We argued for a few minutes when, by chance, the 
motorized pumps that had been ordered earlier finally arrived. Our argument was thus 
resolved: however, the Brahmin assistant manager said, “With millions of Indians one 
more or less really makes no difference.” That was his opinion. 

On Tuesday afternoon we had some more fun. Coming back from lunch, I saw 
everybody agitated and nervous. On inquiring I discovered that some fool had spread 
the rumor that the Madras water supply lakes had burst their dam and that water again 
was pouring into Madras. Some men insisted on going home, but after speaking to 
some authority, we found out that the whole thing was false. In any case, on account of 
the rumor, many offices closed. Later, the evening papers informed the public that 
Madras had had its first air raid, one plane, and had taken it very bravely! After all the 
excitement, the rest of the week was dull, except that we did not have any power until 
after the following weekend. 

As I had mentioned before, the dance which Randolph, Eugene and I had arranged, 
was held the week end just before the flood. Another group, who also worked for P. Orr, 
had scheduled a dance for the following week. Very unfortunately for them it was a 
complete loss since everything had to be paid in advance. 
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By this time I began to notice some resistance from the other foreman at work. I 
received all the necessary parts needed for the lighter from the other workshops; 
hence, I was fully dependent on them. At one time I did not get enough parts and when 
I complained, I received many of one item but very few of the others. I finally walked 
into Mr. Smith’s office to talk to him. At the time he was busy signing letters and I 
patiently waited. I observed the process of him signing those letters and it is worth 
describing how a British Burrah Sahib conducts himself. A servant, or chokra, had 
brought a big book into Smith’s office and laid it on the desk in front of him. This book 
consisted of blotting paper leaves which had holes, so that one could see if letters had 
been placed between them. The servant went to the left side of the boss and opened 
the book to the first letter. The servant then went to the other side, placed a pen into an 
ink well and then put it into Smith’s hand who had positioned his hand so that the pen 
could be placed between his fingers. The letter was signed and the pen was withdrawn 
by the servant. Next, the servant went back to the left side opened the next page and 
continued in this manner until all letters had been signed. After a while I told Smith my 
problem. From then on I was swamped with parts and I could not keep up. Obviously 
that was the beginning of the end. I was given notice and my employment was 
terminated at the end of April 1944. 

At this time I was looking for another work opportunity to work in Madras. I answered 
advertisements in the paper and received a reply from a firm that wanted me to take a 
supervisory position outside Madras. I applied to the police for permission to visit that 
plant, and after receiving it arranged to visit the plant. I had no idea what type of plant it 
was and what my duties would be. Someone took me there and on my arrival I noticed 
a one-story building and little channels about 3" or 4" wide and deep running from the 
building to the outside. I was puzzled, but then I saw red liquid flowing through those 
channels. The next thing I saw was three men pushing a most reluctant goat into the 
door of the building. Entering the building itself, I beheld several stalls into which goats 
had been tied and men with beards, wearing turbans and swinging long, heavy knifes, 
were breaking the necks of those goats. This was a Moslem slaughterhouse for which I 
had no stomach. In any case if I missed company in Madras, how much more lonely 
would it be way out of the city. 

By now I had decided to go back to Bombay. But before I returned I wanted to see a 
little more of the area. As I had mentioned earlier, at the Wolfs I had met Kurt Apple 
who had invited me to visit him in Yearcaud. Now I had a chance to take a two-week 
vacation and accepted the invitation. This place was located in a mountain range 
between the East and West coast of India, not too far from Madras. Again I asked for 
permission to travel there and on my return to Madras to go directly to Bombay. I 
received permission. I said good-bye to all the people with whom I had been friendly 
and was on my way. It was a slow train ride, but arriving at the small village of 
Yearcaud, Kurt greeted me and took me to his neat little home. He showed me around 
and told me that he was going to plant a field of peppermint, which he intended to 
process into various products, like tea and flavoring. He apparently had a background in 
chemistry. His household consisted of a cook, some other servants and himself. 
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The next day I felt weak and was forced to stay in bed. It apparently was the change 
in elevation that caused the problem. Kurt had given me a book to read, and lying in 
bed, holding the book, I suddenly noticed a black spot on the pillow, next to my head. 
When I looked closer, I saw a scorpion, which apparently had fallen out of the back of 
the book. It did me no harm but alerted me to keep my eyes open for other surprises. 
While I was still lying in bed, Kurt played some records for me. I took a great liking to 
one in particular; it was Les Sylphides by Chopin. I still like to listen to these dances. I 
recovered soon enough and enjoyed my stay with Kurt. 

After the days of leisure, Kurt took me back to the railroad station and left me there. 

I went to the ticket counter and was told that the train which was to come from the West 
Coast was full and I could not have a ticket. The next train was due the next day. I 
walked to the platform and the train arrived. Many young British soldiers were looking 
out of the windows and as I attempted to board the train, they helped me get on. When 
I saw the conductor come into the car at the other end of the car, I discretely went into 
the toilet. I traveled all the way to Madras without any incident, but getting out onto the 
platform, I was wondering if tickets would be checked. In order to prevent any problem, 

I gave a porter a few Annas, asked him to buy a platform ticket and bring it back to me. 
As it turned out I did not need it. Having returned to Madras, I now was ready to go 
back to Bombay and to all my friends there. 
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CHAPTER 14: BACK IN BOMBAY 


After the short vacation in Yearcaud, I returned to Bombay in the middle of May, 
1944. Since I was an enemy alien I still had to receive permission for every move I 
made. To return to Bombay, I had to obtain permission. Even to become employed, I 
had to go through the same routine. An example of the official reply I received from the 
authority, typed and written on a 4 x 6 inch piece of recycled brown paper, is the 
following: 


No. 1993/FR/531 TBombay, 8'^ July 1944 

FROM: The Dy: Comm, of Police, S.B. (II), C. I. D. 

Bombay 

To: H. Kahn, Esqr. 

C/o Mr. Koenigsfest, Rjab Mahal, The Oval, 

Churchgate Reclamation, BOMBAY . 

Sir, 

In modification of this office’s letter No. 6914/FR/5317, dated 19**^ 

June 1944 requiring you to report at this office, you are hereby 
permitted to report your presence in Bombay to the Inspector of 
Police, Esplanade Police Station, Bombay at his office each 
Thursday at 9 A.M. in person. 

Your obedient servant. 

Signed 

Dy. Commissioner of Police 
S.B. (II). C. I. D. BOMBAY 

In war time many things were in short supply. The recycled paper, which I 
mentioned, was recycled in the sense that it was used twice. One side of that small slip 
of paper had already been written on; the official notification was typed on the other 
side. Another example: paper clips were very hard to come by, so as a substitute, to 
attach several pieces of paper to each other, ordinary pins and even thorns from roses 
were utilized. 

I took up residence at Koenigsfest, the boarding house at the Oval with which I was 
very familiar. There I shared a room with a British soldier. Now I was looking for 
employment. I contacted all my old friends and acquaintances and also my former 
employer, Mr. Schoenwald. 

After I had left Gelles and Schoenwald, the two partners dissolved their company 
and Mr. Schoenwald became associated with Marshal & Co., owned by a Parsee 
gentleman, Mr. Marshal. Prior to the war he had the agency of AEG (Algemeine 
Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft), a German manufacturing company producing electric 
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motors and accessories required by the spinning, weaving and other industries. A 
considerable inventory had been accumulated and Schoenwald, in his capacity as 
consulting engineer, was helpful in advising and supplying from the available stock. A 
separate firm had been established with the name of Industrial Supply Company, and 
as of June 1®*, 1944 I became an employee of that firm. My function was to take care of 
the office routine but also to sell available products to industries. My salary was Rs.250 
per month. It was not very much but enough not to have to reduce my living standard. 

I enjoyed getting around and visiting various textile mills. Many of the mills were 
located in Sewree, an area close to Bombay. However, there was no public 
transportation and I had to do a lot of walking in the sometimes 100 degree heat. 
Indian-made bobbins were one of the items I attempted to sell. These are about 6 inch- 
long, wooden tubes on which the thread is wound from the spinning machine. The 
bobbin with the wound up thread is placed into a loom and utilized as the warp yarn to 
weave cloth. The bobbins were imported from England, and the manager of this 
particular mill, an Indian gentleman, preferred the British to the Indian product. I tried to 
talk him into buying what I had to sell and asked him why he would not take mine. He 
explained to me that the bobbins are thrown around and took my sample and forcefully 
smashed it on the floor. It broke into many pieces. I did not ask him to treat an English 
bobbin in a similar manner. 

In addition to bobbins, we also had for sale ball bearings and other machine parts. 
On my rounds I came across a small workshop which had wood working and metal 
working equipment. They were engaged in war work. Since this was 1944 and the war 
was coming to an end, I asked the owner, a man by the name of Nanubhoy what he 
planned to do after the war was over. He answered that he did not know yet. I told him 
that I had a few ideas about what he could make and he was interested. I promised that 
I would get back to him at a later date and give him some suggestions. 

A few weeks after I had returned to Bombay, I received a phone call. To my great 
surprise it was my friend Eric Levy, who by now had changed his name to Eric Lynn. He 
had become an American soldier, assigned to the transportation corps and had arrive in 
Bombay on his way to Calcutta. We had been in regular contact by mail, but in those 
days mail took as much as two to three months to get from India to the USA and he 
thought that I was still in Madras. On his arrival in India he contacted a family who was 
friendly with his girlfriend’s parents. Their son Peter knew me and where I lived. Eric 
and I met for three days and on the second day he took me to the American Post 
Exchange, a unique Army and Navy discount store for the exclusive use of U.S. 
employees. A very sad Red Cross message reached him there. His mother had 
succumbed to cancer and had passed away. We attempted to meet again while both of 
us were still in India, but he remained in Calcutta until the end of the war, at which time 
he was returned to the States. 

Socially I met with my old friends. We went to dances, went swimming, to concerts, 
etc, and towards the end of the year I spent another vacation in Matheran. This was all 
well and good, but something was missing. On January 18, 1945,1 celebrated my 22" 
birthday. I felt miserable and sorry for myself for not having the company I really 
yearned for. Four days later, on January 22"'^, Kurt Kamm asked me to go with him to 
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the Maccabi Sports Club to play ping pong. I came along and there a vivacious girl 
played a few games with me and beat me almost every time. Her name was Doreen 
Raymond. 

Kurt was friendly with Ester whom I also liked. Kurt was rather short in stature as 
was Ester and apparently they liked each other, so gracefully, I withdrew. At the end of 
the evening Kurt suggested that the next time I should pick up Doreen at her house and 
bring her to the club. I resented him telling me what I should do but I did it because, in 
any case, I wanted to. When I went to pick up Doreen on the following Thursday to play 
table tennis, she could not come. However, we agreed to go to the Maccabi dance at 
the Golwalla Bath on the following Saturday night. I liked my new girlfriend more and 
more and asked her to come boating with me the next morning. She unhesitatingly 
agreed and both of us had a very good time. 

The Golwalla Bath is in a building constructed on the shore of Bombay, but partly 
over water from the bay, and thus the swimming pool is sea water. Just outside the 
building a few row boats and sail boats were anchored. The next morning (Sunday) we 
took one of them and went for a ride. After that we went swimming and then Doreen 
asked me to come home with her for lunch and meet Jude, her brother-in-law. Her 
sister Ess had gone to Poona to visit Mrs. Raymond, their mother, who was under the 
weather. The next evening, after having played a few games of ping pong, we walked to 
Doreen’s home via the Cuff Parade, a quiet pedestrian walk along the shore. The night 
sky was cloudless and the stars were bright. Both of us were looking up when suddenly 
we saw a shooting star which impelled me to give Doreen my first kiss. She did not 
object. From then on I phoned Doreen almost every day and met her as often as 
possible. At times it was hard to say good night. 

Doreen had a pet, a small, white-haired terrier by the name of Tricksy. She was very 
playful and closely attached to her mistress. Of course, she returned the favor. As I was 
sitting in the living room hugging my girlfriend. Tricksy became very jealous and her 
demeanor became so obvious that I literally felt forced to leave the room. 

In early February Mrs. Raymond visited Bombay from Poona and Davis, Doreen’s 
brother also came to town. I met both of them and felt very comfortable in their 
company. At that time Davis was in the army, stationed in Rawalpindi and could stay in 
Bombay for only a few days. However, I did have the occasion to play a few games of 
chess with him, and many years later we continued the friendly competition in Perth, 
Western Australia. Davis with his wife Thelma lived in Rawalpindi and at that time they 
expected their daughter Ramah to be born. Doreen and I became very close and spent 
many happy hours in each other’s company. 

We had many friends. Eric Stiefelband and Renee Jacob were two of them. Eric had 
come from Vienna and Renee had fled from Rangoon, Burma, walking through the 
jungle to reach India. We frequently got together. We also met often with Kurt Kamm 
and Ester who by now had become husband and wife. 

As the war seemed to be coming to a close, India became more and more restive 
and clamored for independence. Riots broke out all over the country and the slogan 
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“QUIT INDIA” was visible on many walls. One day as Doreen and I were walking, an 
army lorry (truck) passed us and we, being European, became the target of an egg, 
pitched from the lorry. Doreen’s blouse and my shirt had to be changed. 

In between being with Doreen and work, I managed to draft the “Home Gym” This 
was one of the items I wanted Nanubhoy to manufacture. The Home Gym consisted of 
a horizontal bar, roman rings and a board to sit on. Wood screw hooks were fastened to 
door lintels from which adjustable ropes were attached, which in turn supported the bar, 
rings and board. The workshop did an excellent job turning out a sample. The metal 
parts were chrome-plated, the roman rings had padded leather grips and the board had 
a smooth, lacquered finish. In order to advertise the product I decided to take a 
photograph. I thought it would be a good idea to have a child sitting on the swing. 
Doreen knew a lady who had two very good looking children, whom we asked to pose 
for us. By folding the photo at a slant the impression created was that the children, a 
boy and a girl, were actually in the air, coming down on the swing. Everyone who saw 
the picture asked: “Who are these pretty children”? No one seemed to bother about the 
Home Gym! I had learned an important lesson in advertising: “Don’t let the prop steal 
the purpose of the advertisement.” A few years ago I started writing a note book which I 
named: “Ideas which may be useful at some time”. Over the years I have made several 
entries. 

Doreen helped me with the packaging for the Home Gym. Boxes had to be bought, 
the big labels had to be printed, the gym had to be packed and, of course eventually it 
had to be sold. In the interim I suggested to Nanubhy to manufacture yo-yos and I was 
also working on making a jig-saw puzzle of the Indian states. What was needed was a 
distribution system which we did not have. We sold some items locally in Bombay but 
nowhere else. All this took much time and before the enterprise was properly 
established, the Allied Nations had won the war against Germany and victory in Europe 
was celebrated on May 8*^ 1945. 

Doreen and I understood each other very well, became very much attached to each 
other and yes indeed, loved each other; both of us knew that we did not want to stay in 
India. I wanted to immigrate to the United States and Doreen was prepared to go to 
Palestine. She started learning the Hebrew language, especially since her friend Peggy 
Shohet was an ardent Zionist. It was extremely hard for us to contemplate parting from 
each other, but both of us realized that since I did not know what the future held for me, 

I felt that it would be unfair for me, by just being there, to prevent Doreen from meeting 
other young men. So I decided to try and reduce our being together or even stop it 
altogether. This was in the first part of September. I felt miserable but tried hard to 
follow my head and not my feelings. A week later I received the following letter from 
Heather Jenet, a coworker and friend of Doreen’s. 

C/o Burma Shell 
Bombay 

28*^ September 1945 
My dear Henry, 
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You will, I know, be surprised at receiving a letter from me. I have 
always made it a practice never to interfere in the affairs of others, 
but somehow I have decided to break this rule. 

I do not know whether or not anything has cropped up between 
you and Ray (Doreen) because Ray is like an oyster. She is always 
a reserved girl who does not make a habit of discussing her affairs 
with others. However, I sense that something is wrong. For one thing 
I observed that she has not been receiving her usual telephone call 
at lunch time, which I have always surmised, was from you. Apart 
from this she seems to be extremely unhappy and lonely. 

I do not for one moment believe that Ray could be the one who 
has precipitated any crisis, nor on the other hand do I believe that 
you are to blame, because as I have said I may be making a mistake 
and there is nothing wrong. Small and sometimes very large 
differences of opinion do crop up between two people who care for 
each other. I know this from personal experience. Had I listened to 
other’s opinion (and friends are only too willing to give opinions 
unasked), I should not have been married. (Very happily I can 
assure you) 

I have known and worked with Ray for over 3 years and I can 
quite honestly say that she is the most reliable and steadfast person 
I have met. She is not giddy and not one to hanker after having a 
good time etc. I know at the present time it is difficult for a man to 
make up his mind whether the girl he has chosen will ‘make the 
grade’ as the Americans say. I am sure that you could not have 
chosen more wisely Henry. 

Please do not mention to Ray that I have actually written to you - 
she may be hurt. Henry I don’t know definitely that there is anything 
wrong but I feel there is. Ray seems to be too miserable for 
everything to be ok, and I can only conclude that it is because of 
you. My only advice is not to throw away the substance for the 
shadow. 


Yours sincerely. 

Heather Jenet. 

In the meantime Doreen was trying to get Burma-Shell to arrange for a transfer to 
Palestine. They tried to be helpful, but since every non-Indian attempted to leave India, 
she was told that it was very inadvisable to make this move at this time. 

By the time the letter reached me I had already given up following my head and 
followed my heart. We got together again. From then on both of us knew that things 
would change for us. However, I made my sweetheart a provisional proposal that if and 
when we would get together again, if possible in America, and we would still feel the 
same way about each other, I would love to marry her. On this condition we continued 
with our very deep and loving relationship. I was very much drawn to Doreen and had 
the feeling that she felt the same way about me. 
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Doreen’s mother Mrs. Raymond invited both of us to visit her in Poona where she 
lived. We asked Eric and Renee to come along and the four of us boarded the night 
train to get there. At that time the Indian Railroad provided sleeping bunks for its 
passengers and, although it was not necessary Doreen and I shared one. We had a lot 
of fun on that ride. 

Mrs. Raymond had a small, one family house with a garden plot adjacent to her 
home. She took great pride in her flower garden, especially her roses. She also was a 
gracious hostess, a great cook and I felt very comfortable being her guest. As I 
wandered around admiring her garden, there were a few people excitedly standing 
around. I looked closer and saw a huge rat caught in a cage. It tried desperately in vain 
to bite through the wire netting of the cage. I was told that this kitten-size rat was a 
bandicoot. We returned to Bombay after a very enjoyable stay. 

The first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima on August 1945, the second 
one on Nagasaki on August 9*'^ and, on September the 2"*^ Japan signed the 
unconditional surrender treaty on the battleship Missouri. The war was over and my 
chances for going to the United States began to improve. I visualized getting into the 
import-export business, and in preparation for that I began to collect names and 
addresses of companies and, where possible, samples of items which potentially could 
be traded internationally. I did not know yet by when I would be able to leave the land of 
the holy cow, because transportation was very tight. 

Ever since I had come back from Madras, I boarded with Koenigsfest. I wanted to 
get my own room which would not be shared with someone else. Jerry Kroto, whom I 
had known from Cohn’s Dental Lab., offered to share his apartment, where I would 
have my separate room. On December 1®* I moved to 71 Woodhouse Road, Colaba, 
Bombay, a locality very close to where Doreen lived. 

Doreen and I continued to spend a lot of time in each other’s company, and 
together with all our friends we had a wonderful time. As the year came to a close, 
we bought tickets to spend New Years Eve at the Police Club where we danced in 
each other’s arms all night. To quote from Doreen’s diary: 

Danced every dance with Henry. For the first time in ages I came 
home at 5:30 am. And so ends 1945 with no regrets. The most 
interesting year I have ever experienced.” 

Soon thereafter I received word that a seat had become available for me to travel to 
the USA. The cost of the fare was almost all the money I had saved. The passage 
would be on a freighter and we would have to bring our own cots to sleep on. Since I 
had very little money left, I found a cot to be too expensive, so I settled for a hammock. 
Having slept in a hammock before, I felt that this should almost be ideal. Another 
problem was that the freighter would leave from Cochin, which meant that I would have 
to travel to Madras on the east coast of India and then to Cochin, located on the west 
coast. No direct connection existed between Bombay and Cochin at that time. 
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CHAPTER 15: ON THE WAY TO THE U.S.A. 

With much heartache, I said good-bye to my sweetheart and all my friends. The 
date was March 8*, 1946. This was the second time that I left Bombay on my way to 
Madras. The journey itself was uneventful but, once I arrived at my first stop, Madras, 
on March 10th, I checked my two boxes, took a rickshaw and told the rickshaw puller to 
go to Dandua, on Nungambakam Highway. Arriving there, I surprised Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolf, who were glad to see me again. They allowed me to take a bath which I felt in 
dire need of, and then I lay down in a bed which I had used many times before. I fell 
asleep and woke up about one hour later and helped Mr. Wolf prepare for their usual 
Sunday afternoon gathering of some soldiers. Once they had arrived, I stayed for 
another half hour and then returned to the railroad station to take the train to Cochin. 

The SIR (South Indian Railroad) had provided a lousy second-class compartment 
with eight berths and two fans. There I met another passenger, a Mr. Singh, who also 
was going to board the Clarksburg Victory, the ship which was also my immediate 
destination. It was beastly hot but pleasant conversations with the other passengers 
helped pass the time. After 20 hours of slow crawling we finally reached Cochin. During 
our rail journey, the calendar had advanced and the date at our arrival was March 11**^’ 
1946. A representative of the American Express Company greeted and informed us 
that the ship had not arrived but would probably sail by the 14*^ or 15*'’ of the month. 
While in Cochin we could have excellent accommodations at the Malabar Hotel for just 
Rs.12/- per day. We went to the hotel which was beautifully located and very 
comfortable. The first thing I did was take a much needed bath and then I enjoyed a 
good cup of tea which a servant, or chokra, had brought to my room. After that I was 
ready to inspect the sights and take it easy. Later on I met Mrs. Kahn and Peter, her 
son, whom I knew from Bombay and who also was going to the USA. We had dinner 
together, chatted for a while and than turned in. What a pleasant feeling it was to sleep 
in a comfortable, clean bed. 

The railway terminal was on Wellington Island, a peninsular on which the Malabar 
Hotel was also located. To get to the rest of the town from the hotel one could either 
walk 6 to 8 miles to get to the mainland and Cochin proper, or take a boat to cross the 
water. The Koder family was the most prominent Jewish family in Cochin and I was 
urged by several people not to fail to contact them. 

Doreen’s father had originally come from Cochin. This was a relatively small 
community; some of her father’s relatives still lived there. Not very much is known about 
Doreen’s family, but Doreen’s father’s grandfather was a merchant by the name of 
Solomon Rennman, who apparently had come from Vienna and whose daughter 
became Doreen’s grandmother. Her father’s family name was Halegua. However, 
apparently since Doreen’s mother did not like that name, the name was anglicized to 
Raymond. The Hallegua family originally came from Spain in 1492, migrated to Aleppo, 
near the Turkish- Syrian border, but eventually moved on to Cochin around 1680. 

The next day Mrs. Kahn and Peter Kahn, as well as I, went to the mainland by boat. 
We went for a leisurely walk, looked into a Catholic church and saw a Hindu temple, but 
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only from the outside. As we walked along the pier, I observed fishermen catching fish 
with a contraption I had never seen before. A fishing net about 12X12 feet was 
suspended from a wooden cross. Four men, each controlling a rope which was 
attached to one of the corners of the net, lowered the net into the water in a horizontal 
position. In due course they pulled out the net, and all the fish that had been swimming 
above the net while it was submerged, were caught. 

The remarkable thing about this area was that it was very clean in comparison to 
Bombay and almost everyone seemed able to speak English. A man who pulled my 
rickshaw explained the sights to me in very good English. Eventually we landed up at 
the American Express office where we found out that our papers were in order, and that 
the freighter was being loaded with illmenite sand, on the coast off Trivandrum, south of 
Cochin. The sand was scheduled to be shipped to a chemical factory in New Jersey, 
USA. This material was sand but black in color. 

Getting back to the hotel, we took advantage of the small swimming pool. The 
temperature was extremely hot, so much so that one perspired doing absolutely 
nothing. Around this time a messenger arrived to let me know, that the Koder family 
would like me to visit them the next day. 

The next morning, Wednesday, March IS*’, after getting to the mainland, I hired a 
rickshaw and went to the Jewish quarters, called “Jew Town.” Miss Lilly Koder had 
arranged for Elroy Hallegua to show me the “Town.” He was a very kind and helpful 
guide. Very proudly, he took me to the famous synagogue, for which he had a key, and 
pointed out the blue and white tiled floor, where each tile was decorated with a willow. 
He told me that these tiles had been imported from China, were very precious and no 
one was allowed to walk on them with their shoes on. The holy ark was in the front of 
the building and the raised pulpit was placed in the center of the hall, in the Sephardic 
tradition. The women were seated in the balcony, separately from the men, so that the 
men’s concentration would not be disturbed. A motley assortment of lamps decorated 
the ceiling. He also informed me that the “white” Jews of Cochin are mainly the 
descendants of immigrants, originally from Spain and then the Middle East. However, 
the black Jews are converts from the local population. This, I was told, was a 
convenient way for the Orthodox Jews to have servants who would observe the dietary 
laws. These converts, although they did not consider themselves as such, were strictly 
segregated and had their own synagogue, but I never saw it. Eventually, we ended up 
at the Koder’s home, where a very sumptuous dinner was served. During the 
conversation I was told that the Cochin community had been very isolated for many 
years, resulting in marriages within the community, which, according to the person who 
spoke to me, was not healthy. Outsiders should marry into the community. 

The next day, Thursday, and the following day, Friday, came and passed, but the 
ship did not arrive. On Sunday, the 17th, I was again invited for lunch at the Koder’s, 
when suddenly Lilly Koder said, “A ship is coming into the harbor.” Shortly thereafter a 
messenger arrived telling me that in 3 hours the ship, the Clarksburg Victory, would 
leave. After a very hurried good-bye, I departed for the hotel to fetch my cases and then 
to board the ship. 
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Once aboard, all the passengers were shown their quarters. To my surprise we were 
to be housed in a large metal box, about 25 feet square, welded solidly to the aft deck. 
The door opened to the rear and a round porthole was located on each side wall. The 
room itself was completely empty. Of course we had been told to bring our own cots, 
but from where would I suspend my hammock? Eventually I solved that problem by 
fastening one end of my sleeping device to one of the porthole’s closing screws and the 
other end to a hinge of the door. 

The ship lifted anchor and separated from the Cochin pier on March 17“^ at 15:33 
hours. She headed into the Arabian Sea towards the Gulf of Aden. The sea was calm 
and for the first few days I did, what I always liked to do, stroll around and explore the 
ship. I became quite friendly with the crew and was told that most of the young men had 
joined the Merchant Marine to be exempt from military service. After their term of 
enlistment expired, at the end of this voyage, they planned to go back to school or 
college. I also found out that the Clarksburg Victory was a newly built freighter of 7,300 
tons, had been commissioned the previous October and was at this time on her maiden 
voyage. Our, that is the passengers’ “bed room’’, was originally intended for the gun 
crew, but since the war was over, it was never furnished. The Victory class ships had 
been mass produced to replace the torpedoed tonnage and to ferry supplies across the 
seas to the fighting forces. At that time the construction method was still unconventional 
inasmuch as all parts of the ship were joined by welding them together, not riveting, as 
had been the case with previous constructions. Of course, the crew had their bunks and 
other facilities, but the passengers, who were lucky to actually get a booking, had to 
make do with what was available. Long tables and benches were in the deck house 
where we passengers were served our food, took care of our personal needs and 
where we could spend our time as we chose. We also had to take care of our laundry 
and once a week, one of us had to clean the bathroom. As long as the weather was 
fair, there was no problem to get from the gun crew quarters to the deck house. The 
door of our room was facing the stern of the ship so when the sea was rough it was 
tricky to move on the open deck and get to the protected deck house. Our quarters 
were also located just above the ship’s screw (propeller) and in rough weather the 
ship’s pitching caused for me, lying in the hammock, the sensation of riding rapidly up 
and down in an elevator. Furthermore, the vibration and noise of the ship’s propeller 
rotating in the air was clearly felt and heard. On the other hand, the rolling of the ship 
affected me little although the others, lying on their cots, slid back and forth. 

In 1946 celestial navigation did not yet exist so on a clear day the ship’s officer went 
to the bridge and “shot the sun.” He used a sextant to determine the position of the 
vessel, by taking the angle of the sun in relation to the earth and the ship, and with the 
help of charts, calculated the latitude and longitude of our current position. For the first 
several days we had pleasant weather and all we saw was water, sky, sun and a few 
flying fish. 

On March 24*^, we had been steaming for seven days and our position was 12 
degrees, 10 minutes North and 42 degrees East. We had just entered the Red Sea. 

We were told that we may reach the USA on or about April 18“". Finally we had seen 
several ships. Africa was visible on our left and Asia, on our right. 
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After traversing the northern part of the Red Sea, we reached Suez at 10:30 at 
night. Our stay there lasted only a few hours and by 3:30 am, with a pilot aboard, we 
made for the canal. Before any ship could enter, it had to be fitted with a flood light, 
required for night travel. A cabin with a man in it and the light were fitted on deck, on the 
bow of the ship. The man could communicate with the bridge by telephone. Although 
the canal is only 106 miles long, it took us almost 24 hours to reach Port Said. The 
reason for the slow progress was that the canal is only 150 yards wide, and waves 
created by a faster moving ship would wash away the sand which formed the banks. It 
was very hard to keep the canal in good condition, since it cut right through the desert. 
The sand blew constantly into the water, gave the dredgers a lot of work. It is a sight I 
shall not forget: to see a ship move slowly on a silvery road right through the sand. 
Furthermore, since the canal is so narrow, northbound ships had to wait in the Great 
Bitter Lakes for the southbound ships to pass. After that, we could continue and we 
finally reached Suez at the Mediterranean Sea. There we took on provisions, but had 
not enough time to go ashore. As the sun rose the next morning we were already at sea 
and had finally said goodbye to the Asian continent. 

As the day progressed, the weather, which had been fine in the morning, took a turn 
for the worse. The ship started to roll fairly strongly and none of us passengers felt 
happy about it. When I asked the Master (Captain) what classification he would give to 
this type of sea, he replied: “Moderately rough.” At this time of the year when the 
monsoon winds change, the Indian Ocean is usually rough but the Mediterranean is 
usually calm. I wondered what the Atlantic would be like. 

On Thursday, April 4“^, we passed the through the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
panorama of the rock on the right side and the coast of Spanish Morocco on the other 
side of the ship, basked in the evening sun, was a sight hard to forget. Now we were 
entering the Atlantic Ocean and heading for our final destination. Life on the 
“Clarksburg Maru” as our water vehicle was called by a member of the crew, is 
beginning to get boring, but not for very long. 

We had traveled for about nine days across the Atlantic Ocean when a severe storm 
hit us. This violent weather filled me with awe and terror as our heavily laden freighter 
was lifted high into space only to be shattered into the trough of the constantly moving 
mountains. The view from the deckhouse constantly alternated between breathtaking 
distances and frightening closeness. The changing panorama was augmented and 
intensified by the sounds of the thundering waves crashing against the hull and by the 
moaning and creaking of the rivets, welding seams and beams straining to preserve the 
7300 ton toy of nature. 

Neither the crew nor the twelve passengers dared to mention it, but it was in every 
one’s minds: “Will we make if? By now we were more that half way across the Atlantic. 
If our ship reached its destination, Camden, N.J., we would have finally arrived in the 
country about which I had been dreaming for more than a decade. 

My emotions of happiness and fright, of confidence and doubt, were chasing each 
other kaleidoscopically. The future looked strange. It appeared to me like a pea soup 
fog with a large question mark reaching from the sky to the ground. I was 23 years old. 
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Of course, I had read a great deal about my new country, but America is immense and I 
did not know where I was going to live or what I was going to do. I had no trade and had 
experience in little more than a few lucky breaks. If luck would stay with me, there 
would be nothing to be concerned about, but another breaker flooded the deck and I 
was violently thrown to the other side of the room. 

Gradually the high pitched note of the whistling wind whipping the super structure 
became lower, the intervals between walls of water pounding the ship lengthened, signs 
that the fury of the storm had abated. Slowly the vertical distances traveled by the ship 
shortened until it was almost comfortable to walk around. 

Someone switched on the radio on a medium wave length. An advertisement for 
Super Suds greeted us. The radio static had finally given way to actual broadcasts from 
the main land, indicating that we were about 60 miles from the North American 
continent...My private fog began to lift. I had established my first direct link with my new 
homeland. 

The next day a faint dark line showed itself at the far end of the visual field. As we 
churned towards it, the line separating the sky from the ocean thickened, became 
irregular and eventually the colors of vegetation and the silhouette of the coast line 
emerged. 

That evening we docked. The ship had touched the wharf at15:03 hours, exactly 
one month since we left the shore of Cochin (disregarding the time difference). 

Stepping onto terra firma after a month at sea is a strange sensation. The earth under 
one’s feet seems to be rolling in spite of the realization that it is not. Yet, I had no time 
to be concerned about that phenomenon. I was ready and eager to experience the 
adventures awaiting me still hidden in the mist. Imperceptibly, the question mark 
started to disintegrate and in its stead the future began to come into focus. 

As I mentioned before, I had only $10 left of my own money. I felt obliged to give a 
tip to the one person who always served us our meals. I gave him 50% of my own cash. 
Since we were in Camden, N.J., across the Delaware River from Philadelphia, the 
captain allowed us to stay overnight on board but also to go ashore for the evening. I 
needed a hair cut very urgently, so I went to a barber who charged me $2.00 just for 
cutting my hair. It turned out that in 1946 hair cuts usually cost $0.50 or $0.60. In other 
words, he found an ignorant greenhorn! The next morning, after having had a 
motionless night, I got a porter to help me with my sea box. Since I was low on funds, I 
gave him my khaki topi or sun helmet, as a tip. He was as pleased as punch, and I was 
happy to have gotten rid of a piece of clothing, which was cumbersome to carry and for 
which I did not think I would have any need in the future. 
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CHAPTER 16: GETTING STARTED 


The first thing I did when I arrived in Camden, N.J. was to call my cousins Harry and 
Irene Kahn in Burlington, VT. They immediately invited me to visit them. I gladly 
accepted their invitation but first I wanted to go to New York to see my friends there. 
Harry also gave me the phone number of Senta Schwarz, the daughter of my father’s 
brother Siegmund. I had met Senta in Boeblingen, when I was a little boy of about 5 
years. Both her family and mine lived in the same house. 

After leaving the ship I went to the railway station, bought a ticket to New York, 
boarded the train and relaxed in my seat. Before much time had elapsed, I heard the 
conductor call out “New York, New York.” I was in a rush to get off but another 
passenger assured me that it was not New York, but New Ark, which sounded almost 
the same. A little later we arrived at Pennsylvania Station, New York, from where I 
contacted Senta. She was very surprised when she heard from me, but also invited me 
to come to her home right from the station. 

Senta gave me instructions how to get to her home. I took the subway and for 5 
cents the whole network of trains could be traveled from one end of the city to the other. 
Senta Schwarz and her family lived in Queens, one of the five boroughs of the city of 
New York. As instructed, I left the subway at the Street station and walked the few 
blocks to 34-35 76^^ Street, the address where the Schwarz family lived. I took the 
elevator to the 6**^ floor, rang the bell and Senta opened the door. I had trouble 
recognizing her and I suppose she was in the same position. Morty, their 2 1/2 year-old 
son, and Walter, her husband who came home from work a little later, comprised the 
family. Senta was an excellent cook and much of her culinary creations were repeats of 
foods I had eaten many years earlier when my dear mother had prepared them. Walter 
was a heavy set man who earned his living in the scrap metal business. They had a 
two-bedroom apartment and offered me to sleep on the couch in the living room, which, 
for the time being, I gladly accepted. 

The next day I met my dear friend Eric Lynn and in the course of the day I also met 
his girlfriend. Dotty. In the afternoon I managed to get to the American Express office 
where I hoped to find a letter from my girlfriend. Sure enough, letter No.3 had arrived. 
Eric and Dotty were still with me and they insisted that I should read it at once. They 
had a quiet chat while I flew through the letter for the first time. After I had finished 
reading, Eric looked at me, first expectantly and then with satisfaction. I asked him 
what he was up to, and he said “I just wanted to see the gleam in your eyes.” 

After three days I decided that before I settled down and looked for a job, I first 
wanted to visit my cousins in Vermont. At that time there was a train connection 
between New York and Burlington, VT. Rather than having to make a reservation 
ahead of time, I was able to go to Grand Central Station in NY, buy a ticket at the 
counter and board the train on platform or rather Track 35. I do not know how many 
tracks there were at this station but 35 was already impressive. I noticed quite a 
contrast between the SIR (South Indian Railroad) and the Grand Central Railroad. 
Everything struck me as being clean and the passengers appeared to be very dress 
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conscious. ConsidorablG amounts of monoy had boGn spGnt on Gfforts to GnhancG thG 
comfort of thG passGngGrs. ThG SGrvicG providGd GVGrywhGrG was first class. For 
instance, in my railroad carriage there was not only a toilet but also hot and cold 
running water with paper towels, complete with separate drinking water faucets and 
disposable paper cups. All this was included in the price of the ticket. 

Around 5:30 in the evening the train stopped in Burlington. My cousin Harry, his wife 
Irene, whose maiden name was Levi, and their very pretty 3 year-old daughter Hazel 
were waiting for me. Harry, of course, I knew well. In the summer of 1938 he had picked 
me up in Cologne and took me along to visit his mother, my aunt, and places in the 
south of Germany. On that occasion I had also met Irene, who at that time was Harry’s 
friend. The trio took me and my suitcase at once to their apartment on Loomis Street, 
not very far from the station. Everyone was very nice to me and immediately I felt at 
home. From the impressions I got, having been in this town for a few days, I found 
Burlington to be a peaceful little place, an ideal location for a holiday. The pace was 
slow and there were many well appointed stores catering to all classes of people. The 
stores opened at 9:00 or 9:30 AM and closed at 5:30 PM. Burlington is located on the 
shores of Lake Champlain and is the first major town in the USA, if one comes south 
from the Canadian border. Canadians frequently came to shop in the fashionable 
stores. Of course the University of Vermont made the town even more attractive for 
living and learning. 

I enjoyed my vacation in Burlington for almost two weeks but by then I was ready to 
go back to New York and look for a job. My contacts in India and the samples I had 
brought along made me confident that I should try to get into the import-export 
business. I decided the best way to get into that field would be to ask all my friends if 
they knew any person in that line. As it turned out, one of my friends referred me to 
Harry Winkler, the president of Ernst Seidelman. An appointment was arranged and I 
took the subway to the City Hall station where the Woolworth Building, an impressive, 
ornate skyscraper, was located. Mr. Winkler’s office was on the 43'^^ floor. Mr. Winkler 
was a relatively short man and as seems to be the case with similar people, very 
energetic (I suppose to make up for the size). We got along fine and after I had told him 
what I had in mind he offered me a position to work as manager of the “NEAR-FAR 
EAST DEPARTMENT,” which was established the moment that I was employed. It was 
agreed that I would receive $35.00 per week and a 1/4% commission on all 
transactions which had been completed. I also was given a secretary. 

Now that I had found employment, I was ready to get a room to call my own. I found 
living quarters at 280 Fort Washington Avenue in the Washington Heights section of 
Manhattan. Apart from the rent, the landlady insisted that no female person would be 
allowed to visit me. However, the room was comfortable and not far from the subway 
station, so it was convenient to commute to work. I did not know how long I would be 
able to stay at this address, because the draft law was still in effect, which meant that I 
had to register and await a call up. I was told that it might come in August or 
September. 


At work I was busy renewing my contacts and also generating new connections with 
firms from the Far East that had contacted Ernst Seidelman. In 1946 there was no E- 
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mail and the mail, even by air, took a long time to reach its destination. Consequently, it 
could take two weeks to a month to receive a reply to a letter. Although I initiated many 
transactions, none was finalized by the end of September when I was inducted in the 
United States Army. 

In the meantime, I took advantage of my free time to meet with old friends and make 
new ones. One Saturday morning I went for a ride with Lou Hochster, in his car. At that 
time not many people could afford a car and, indeed, owning one was a rarity among 
our friends. Lou was going to see a friend of his and I went along. We entered a 
building on 151®' Street, at the corner of Broadway, and as we walked into the building I 
noticed the name Schloss on the nameplates at the entrance, indicating that this family 
lived on the fourth floor. Lou rang the bell on the 3 ^^ floor and his friend’s mother told 
him that Al, the friend, was not in. Then I asked the lady, “Do you know the Schloss 
family?” She said “yes.” I inquired further, “Do they have three children and are they 
from Stuttgart?” To both questions she answered, “Yes, and if you want to meet them, 
go to Broadway and you will find them sitting on a bench.” Mrs. Schloss was visibly 
shocked but certainly pleased when she saw me. Werner was not there at the time, but 
I met him later and we renewed our friendship. 

After I had received the draft notice, I went to see Senta and Walter’s physician. I 
told him that I had just come from India and that I apparently had an undefined sickness 
with symptoms of weakness and dizziness. I asked the doctor to give me a certificate to 
that effect. 

For the next few weeks I was very busy socially. I was invited for lunches and 
dinners by friends and relatives so frequently that I actually had to refuse some 
invitations. I finally received notice that I should report for induction in to the Army on 
September 30, 1946,1 decided to stop working at Ernst Seidelman one week before to 
allow myself time to store my belongings and prepare for my departure from civilization 
life for the duration of my service. 

On the last working day at the firm, a Friday, Mr. Windier called me into his office 
and excused himself because he could not be at the celebration that afternoon. That 
was the first time I heard about a party. He then handed me a letter: 

Dear Henry: 

We are sorry that we have to lose you to the Army today, but we 
know that the Army is getting a good man. We hope that they will not 
keep you too long, and to make it easier taking leave of you and to 
assure your return to civilian life, it is our pleasure to give you the 
enclosed check for your return ticket. In the meantime, we shall look 
forward to visits from you when you are in New York on furlough. In 
any case, do not go too far east and, in no case do not go west. 

We look forward to seeing you back at your desk when you are a 
civilian again. Until then we wish you the best of luck in the Army and 
may that good luck follow you afterwards also. 

Sincerely yours. 
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(sd) Harry Winkler 


The check amounted to $50.00, and while Mr. Winkler gave me the letter, he 
assured me that the commission owed to me would be credited to my account. 
Considering that I had been working there for less than four months, this was much 
appreciated and unexpected. 

After the office was officially closed, the whole staff of about 50 people, were 
assembled in the largest room, where ice cream and drinks had been nicely set out on 
a paper tablecloth. After I entered, the office manager gave a very nice speech and 
presented me with an Eversharp pen and pencil set and a good luck card with about 40 
signatures. This too was a big surprise for me. 

Eric’s friend Dotty’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Feistman, offered me their attic to store 
my belongings. The weather was very warm at the time and I expected to receive Army 
clothes as soon as I joined the Army. Consequently, I wore very light clothing: a short- 
sleeved shirt, pants, and underwear. Everything else was stored. 
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CHAPTER 17: IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


When September 30*^ arrived I reported to the induction center in Lower Manhattan. 
All of us new inductees were immediately loaded onto trucks and shipped to Fort Dix in 
New Jersey. There we underwent physical and intelligent tests and received injections 
for I don’t remember what. In any case, we were not issued uniforms until the third day. 
In the meantime the weather had turned cold and the only thing that kept me warm was 
will power. From the results of the tests the authorities decided to assign me to the 
signal corps. Of course, I had told them that I could speak German and hoped that if I 
were sent overseas, it would be to Europe. I also gave my doctor’s letter to the medical 
officer, hoping that this would prevent me from being sent to the Far East once again. 

Now all of us were ready to start our eight weeks basic training. For that we were 
shipped to another location, this time Camp Kilmer, in southern New Jersey. Once we 
arrived 24 inductees were assigned to one barrack. This unit comprised a platoon. The 
24 beds arrived, twelve on each side and that was considered a squad. The name of 
one person in my platoon was another Henry H. Kahn. Not only that, but his serial 
number was 42 282 620, whereas mine was the same except for the last digit which 
was an eight. This similarity had unexpected consequences. 

We were shown many training films, learned to march and to shoot rifles, the Mi’s. 
We were also taught how to disassemble and again assemble these weapons, 
eventually even in the dark. At a shooting range we learned how to use these guns and 
hit a target. After we were considered proficient enough, we had a contest to determine 
who was the best shot in the platoon. In our unit there was a tall blond boy from New 
England whose name was Johnsen. He and I had the same score. Our corporal Jones, 
who was in charge of our unit, preferred him to me. So he asked me if I had indeed 
scored so well and I answered, “You know the result.” Then he suggested that we toss 
a coin to see who should represent the platoon at the company recognition ceremony. 
We both agreed and I won. Now, of course, Jones had to own up that he had already 
given Johnsen’s name to the company commander! 

After being in uniform for one month we received our first pay: $75. I put my pay in 
my foot locker because we had to run out “on the double.” On my return my whole 
month’s pay was gone. I had not brought any money with me so I was without money 
for another month. Since the Army provides nearly everything, the loss was upsetting, 
but not critical. 

During training we received a taste of a number of military practices. Once we had 
to put on a gas mask, walk into a room filled with some kind of harmless gas, take off 
the mask and then run out. We were shown how to protect ourselves from being 
observed by concealment, camouflage and hiding behind a structure. 

On November 23'^^ shipping orders were read out. Most men in the company were 
scheduled to leave for Korea. On November 30th basic training was completed and, as 
was the practice, everyone who had orders to be shipped overseas received ten days 
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furlough. Apparently, however, my doctor’s letter prevented me from being assigned to 
go with the majority of the men. 

While awaiting orders for shipment to wherever, everyone who was left behind was 
assigned to KP (kitchen police), guard duty or fire duty. Washing pots and pans, peeling 
potatoes or scrubbing floors from 3:30 am to 3:30 or 5:00 pm was rough. Guard duty 
was less unpleasant, but even there marching a short stretch of road in snow and ice 
for four hours on, four hours off and four hours on again was not exactly a pleasure 
either. Fire duty meant keeping all company barracks, headquarters and the theater 
heated by shoveling coal into the stove doors and making sure that fires did not go out. 
That also was not too enjoyable a pastime. But if guard duty was guarding prisoners, 
then that was the most pleasant duty of the lot. On December 20*^ more men received 
shipping orders and, again, I was not included. 

In early January I went to Washington to the Department of State to investigate what 
could be done to get an immigration visa for my girlfriend Doreen. I discussed the 
situation with a very nice lady and with her I went over all the various aspects of the 
situation. I was in the U.S. Army, I was not a citizen, there were no quotas for people 
born in India and I was not married to her. It looked pretty grim, but before I left, I told 
the lady, “I know there is no official way of getting a visa for my fiancee, but perhaps 
you can put in a good word and somehow get the American Consul in Bombay to issue 
one.” I had learned in the army that sometimes things that are not possible to do 
officially can be accomplished unofficially. 

After I returned to camp I decided to try and do something to get off KP and all the 
other unpleasant duties. I spoke to my sergeant and told him that I could be of more 
use to the army if I worked at something for which one needs one’s head. He promised 
that he would see what he could do. That very afternoon the sergeant came back to me 
and told me that the following morning I should go to HQ and report to Lt. Frazer. I met 
the lieutenant who was young and very friendly. He asked me a few questions and as a 
result I was assigned to HQ. Of course, I was taken off KP and all the other unpleasant 
duties so I could do my job at HQ. 

Every morning I received the numbers of how many soldiers arrived in the camp, 
how many departed and how many were left. These numbers had to be called in to 
New York and Washington. Now, if 1,000 soldiers were in camp the day before and 100 
arrived and 100 departed, there should still be 1,000 in camp. In the army there are 
three ways of doing things: the right way, the wrong way and the Army way. Well, I had 
not learned that yet. In one instance I was given the numbers on one day and ignored 
the previous day’s number and so I called what I had received and instead of having 
1,000 left, there were only 990. Lt. Frazer received a call from Washington and he 
taught me that in the future, if the number do not add up, make them do it. That was 
another lesson in “basic training.” The work I was doing was supposed to be done by a 
person with the rank of sergeant. After being in the service for six months, privates were 
automatically advanced in rank to PFC (private first class). I did not want that but told 
my superior that if I did get advanced in rank, I should become a corporal. My request 
was granted. Then I learned something else. The reason I was not shipped out was that 
my papers had been mixed up with the other Henry Kahn’s. He had mine in Korea and I 
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had his in the USA. Lt. Frazer tried to convince me to stay in the service, but I was 
determined to become a civilian again and chose to control my own life. 

On January I got ten days furlough, prior to being shipped overseas. I went to 
New York, picked up a few letters from Doreen which were with my friend Eric, and then 
went on to Burlington, VT. I enjoyed a very good rest as well as much snow. After 
getting back to Camp Kilmer, I was transferred to the 7“’ Regiment ORD (Overseas 
Replacement Depot), We were told that within three days to three weeks we should 
receive shipping orders. Two weeks passed and on February 17,1 found out that 
draftees were no longer being sent overseas! I was concerned that I would not qualify 
for the Gl Bill of Rights which gave veterans the right to attend universities free. On 
April 13 I was discharged with the rank of technician s’*’ grade after six months and 13 
days in the U.S. Army, enough to qualify me for all benefits. 
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CHAPTER 18: A CIVILIAN AGAIN 

After leaving camp on April 13,1 went straight to my cousins, Walter and Senta 
Schwarz, where I stayed for the night. Incidentally, the number 13 again. Throughout 
my life this number had been very fortunate for me. The very next morning I found new 
quarters at Mrs. Lackenbacher at 65 Fort Washington Avenue, Washington Heights, 
New York. The room was suitable for a working bachelor. Thereafter, I bought myself a 
shirt, tie, belt, hat, and thus converted myself from a Gl into a civilian. 

A few days later, on April 17, 1947,1 had been in the United States for one year. 
Once more I was my own master and by now, instead of having a loan of a few hundred 
dollars, I was the owner of a bank account of $600. That was a good amount at that 
time. To demonstrate how much money was worth then, the following is a good 
example. Not far from my lodging a very good restaurant served a meal consisting of 
juice, soup, boiled carp, potatoes, carrots, cucumber salad and cherry pie with whipped 
cream for $1.00! After that I was not hungry any more. 

Looking for a job, I first visited Mr. Winkler again, but this time he expressed his 
extreme regret that since imports and exports were so restricted he could not employ 
me any more. I looked around and met a very distant cousin, whom I had not known 
before, Hugo Kahn. He headed a company, Trianon Mercantile Corp., located at 22 
East 17*^ Street. The calling card indicated “Import, Domestic, Export.” This firm dealt 
primarily in textiles, a field with which I was not familiar, but was ready to learn. On 
April 22,1 was hired at $40 per week plus a commission of 20% of the net profit on all 
transactions which I initiated, except textiles, where I would receive 1.5% of the net 
profit. This was an improvement over my previous job. Hugo asked me to buy a chair 
and a desk, which I did the next day, and then I was ready to work. 

The first transaction I initiated was with Mr. Fred Hochster, Lou’s father. He sold 
high quality clothing and had connections with piece good distributors or textile mills. He 
told me that he had some cloth for sale. I gave a sample to Hugo and he was willing to 
buy it. The transaction was complicated because Mr. Hochster needed the money from 
Trianon in advance, to which Hugo would not agree. I persuaded Mr. Hochster to give 
us the name of the supplier and we would protect him. This way the transaction was 
completed. 

My separation papers had not arrived yet, and so I decided to go back to Camp 
Kilmer and check out why I had not received them. These papers are very important as 
proof that one has been in the service, received an Honorable Discharge and most 
important, can claim the privileges to which an ex Gl is entitled. On my arrival there, I 
was able to straighten out the difficulty and after that I saw Lt. Frazier who promised to 
look me up on his way to Pennsylvania, his home, when he was in N.Y. Of course that 
never happened. The previous time when I left the camp, I felt fine, since I knew that I 
was a free man again, but yet I was apprehensive of all the things that might be in store 
for me and that had dampened my happiness. This time, however, leaving the camp 
and again seeing how soldiers have to live, my joy had no bounds. I sure was glad to 
be my own master once more. 
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By now I was ready to continue my formal education which had been stopped 
forcefully on November 9,1938, the notorious Kristallnacht. During those almost nine 
years, I had forgotten a lot, but I had also learned a great deal in an informal way. 
However, to resume my studies I had to apply for an evaluation of my records. 
Fortunately I was in possession of my old certificates from the Waldorf School as well as 
the Javne. These had to be translated from German to English and then notarized. I 
mailed those, together with the required forms, to the school authorities in Albany and in 
due time they determined that I would have to make up some high school courses 
before I could apply to go to college. By the time these papers had been returned to me, 
it was the middle of June and the summer term had started. I then applied to George 
Washington High School in upper Manhattan to enroll in the fall term. 

Sunday, June 15**’ Lou Hochster asked me to come along for an outing and together 
with 13 other friends of Lou, we went to Bear Mountain, a beautiful area with woods, 
lakes and picnic grounds. We had a great time and returned home pretty late. The next 
morning, Monday the 16*^ of June, Hugo and his partner Mr. Bollog, asked me to go out 
for lunch with them to talk. I did not have the faintest idea of what was going to come up 
and was terribly shocked when they opened the conversation with: “Do you think it will 
be hard for you to find another job”? I told them that I was very much surprised about 
this question and that I had not given that subject the remotest thought. Then they told 
me in so many words, that I would have to quit the following Friday. The reason they 
gave me was that business was very bad, that they had no hope of it getting better and 
consequently they had to reduce their expenses. I was stunned, especially since 
originally they had told me that I would have three to four months to become fully 
acquainted with their specialty and, of course, develop other business. Having worked 
with them for less than two months, I had just gotten used to being a civilian again, but 
more important, I missed a number of opportunities which I had been offered. They 
certainly played me a dirty trick. 

That evening I had supper with Walter and Senta. Walter suggested to me that 
perhaps I would be interested in selling surplus material. A great deal of war materiel 
was available and a friend of Walter’s specialized in acquiring some useful items. The 
item with which I became familiar were lead soles for diver boots. They weighed about 
four or five pounds each and, of course, could be re-melted. In order to tackle this, I had 
to find smelters who could utilize these lead pieces. I did find a small smelter who 
specialized in casting holy Catholic statues such as crucifixes, holy Mary figurines etc. 
On my rounds I showed the owner a sample and he wanted to buy the lot. Henry 
Jackson, who was Walter’s driver and helper, and I, took the material to the smelting 
shop and 1 helped to unload the lead pieces. After I had been paid, the owner asked me 
if I wanted to sell his products for him. I really had no job and could have taken this 
opportunity but I thought of Abraham of Bible fame and remembered that he had 
destroyed the idols in his father’s house, and so I could not see myself selling these 
items to Catholic institutions. I thankfully declined. 

As of July 20*^ I was without a job and except for the readjustment allowance, which 
former soldiers received from the army, I had no income. I walked around attempting to 
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find customers and except for this one transaction I did not succeed in selling any more. 

It was also very hot and dressing properly with a jacket and tie was not much fun. 

On July 25*^ Walter told me that if I wanted to work for him in his scrap metal shop, 
he would give me a starting salary of $50.00 per week. Also, I would have an 
opportunity to earn commission. I accepted and he told me to start the following week 
for Schwarz Metal Co. 

Now, of course, I could stop wearing a jacket and tie and instead use work cloths and 
also leather gloves. The “shop” was slightly larger than a tandem style two car garage 
with 55 gallon drums and cans along the walls and on top of each other. These 
containers were mostly filled with uniform industrial scrap metal, such as brass 
stampings and rod turnings. As I learned brass stampings are the leftovers from sheet 
metal from where the metal parts had been stamped out by a press. Rod turnings are 
the chips which come off a brass metal rod which had been turned off on lathes or 
shaved off milling machines. In the back of the shop was a small enclosure used as an 
office. The whole setup was very primitive. There were also two barrel hand trucks 
which made it relatively easy to move 55 gallon heavily loaded drums. The shop was 
level with the sidewalk. Trucks to transport the material were loaded and unloaded by 
placing a ramp on the back of the truck. This ramp consisted of a very heavy wooden 
plank 2 inches thick, about 4 feet wide and 10 feet long. To load, we, that is Jackson, 
myself and sometimes Walter, would push the drum up the ramp with a barrel truck. 
Sometimes the metal we loaded weighed as much as 2,000 lbs. Another piece of 
equipment was a movable scale. It was on steel wheels and the platform, about 15 
inches square, was about 8 inches above the floor. Weighing material was also no easy 
task. There was no typewriter in the office but some time later one was acquired and 
thereafter I was able to use it. 

As can be imagined, the work was very hard, and in summer the perspiration was 
worse than wearing a jacket and tie. This indeed was a big change for me, but it did 
strengthen my muscles and further, and more importantly I had a paying job. 

The first week, as hard as it was, I took home $100, the salary plus commission from 
my previous jobs. Unfortunately, the way things worked out I did not have any further 
opportunities to earn commissions since the job took up all my time and energy. 

On January 18, 1948 I was invited by the Schloss family to celebrate my 25”^ birthday 
and their 25*^ anniversary. That day we had a very heavy snowstorm and during the day 
two to three feet of snow had accumulated. That morning Walter and Jackson had left 
with the truck to pick up a load of metal in lower Brooklyn. By 5 o’clock they had not 
returned, and after I had cleared the driveway, I left to go to the Schloss family. 
Unfortunately, before Walter returned, a snow plow had pushed a pile of snow onto the 
driveway and Walter was not pleased when, on his return, he first had to clear the 
driveway again before he could drive the truck into the garage. 

In spite of working very hard my social life was fairly active. I was invited frequently 
by the Hochster family, the Schloss family, the Schwarzes and of course I also got 
together with my other friend Eric. Unfortunately, Doreen, with whom I was deeply in 
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love, had not been able to come to the USA by this time. When I had met Eric in 
Bombay in 1944, he told me that he had a girlfriend in New York for whom he cared very 
much and the great thing, was, that she liked him also. Eric returned to the States from 
Calcutta where he had been stationed, just before I arrived. After we met again he 
introduced me to his then fiancee. Dotty Feistman. She was an extremely nice person 
and it was not long before they planned to get married. They had a tentative date 
sometime in the later part of the current year (1947). However, getting married 
depended on getting an apartment. At that time it was extremely difficult to find a place 
to rent since nothing had been built during the war and the demand of all the returning 
soldiers who wanted to start their own families was very strong. Eric and Dotty were 
fortunate in finding an apartment in Queens, NY, and the wedding was arranged for 
September. I attended the wedding and was wondering whether our friendship would 
continue, since perhaps Eric might have different interests. As it turned out I did not 
have to be concerned. 

Schwarz Metal Company was located on Metropolitan Avenue, in Brooklyn at the 
very spot where the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway was going to be built. Consequently, 
the shop had to be moved. Walter found a somewhat larger place on North 5*^ Street 
not far from the original location. The lot was about 25 x 40 feet. A small office was 
built next to the driveway, facing the street. More importantly though, an overhead 
crane, moving on a suspended rail, replaced the wooden ramp. That indeed was a big 
improvement. The crane was rather slow, so the lighter drums, 200 to 300 pounds, were 
still lifted by hand. Another improvement was a built-in floor scale which allowed a hand 
truck to deposit the loaded drums directly onto the scale platform. That also saved 
energy and time. At a later date Walter bought a fork-lift truck which enabled us to stack 
drums on top of each other. Of course, we also had to get pallets on which the drums 
were placed and then three or four of them could be lifted up. 

On September 3rd I was able to finally go back to school. Special accelerated 
courses were given for ex-GIs and that suited me fine. One course in particular, 
American History and World Background, was challenging and I enjoyed it very much. At 
the first session the instructor, Mr. Shapiro, informed the class that we would have to 
cover a great deal of material and therefore there was no time to ask any questions in 
class. He suggested that if we had any questions, we should submit them to him in 
writing and he would give us written answers at the following session. He turned out to 
be an excellent teacher. In one instance a two-line question resulted in a one and a half 
page answer. Other subjects were Economics, Civics and English. I had five sessions a 
week and then, at home I had to study and do homework. My social activities by now 
were very much restricted. I arose at 6.00 am to go to work, returned home 12 hours 
later and, after showering and eating, I was in the classroom at 7:30 pm. Four periods 
were divided into four 40-minute sessions and so school was over at 10:10. 

Returning to Schwarz Metal, once in a while I would go out to look for customers 
from whom we could buy clean scrap. Noma Electric manufactured small lights for 
Christmas decorations. They accumulated a great amount of stamping scrap and 
having given them a good price, we were able to buy it. Henry Jackson and I went to 
pick up several barrels of scrap. As we arrived a, big overhead door was opened and 
after we had driven into the hall, the door was closed once again. The place was 
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spotlessly clean and a big electric scale was built into the floor. However, the manager 
insisted that we could not use the big scale but had to use a small floor scale which used 
loose weights to operate. These weights were cast iron discs weighing from 4 ounces to 
several pounds. The 4 ounce piece represented 100 lbs and the two numbers had been 
cast into the weight. A sliding weight was on a bar and that showed measures from zero 
to 100 lbs. If the 4 oz disk was added to the balancing arm, the capacity would be 200 
lbs. and if an 8oz disk was placed on the balancing arm, the capacity would go up to 300 
lbs. 


The manager had the scrap in many small buckets and each bucket had to be 
weighed, recorded and then dumped into a 55 gallon drum on the truck. I was very 
careful to record correctly. After we were finished, I paid for the material, the door was 
opened and we went back to the shop. Getting back we weighed it again and to my 
chagrin we were short on weight. The next time when we went for a pick up at Noma 
Electric the same thing happened. When we went for the third time, I took a look at the 
cast iron weights and noticed that although the 200 lbs weight was marked 8 oz., the 
100 lbs weight was marked 3oz. So every time that weight was used, the scale balanced 
not with 100 lbs on the platform but with much less! Noma Electric never again asked 
us to pick up scrap from them. 

Adjacent to the shop on North 5*’’ Street was an empty lot. Walter wanted to buy it in 
order to expand the place. However, David Fund, his lawyer informed him that the lot 
was off the market. I could not imagine why a 20 x 40 empty lot between two buildings 
should be off the market. I decided to go to the Building Department and find out more 
about it. The person at the Building Department showed me the map of the area and I 
discovered that a red line had been drawn around two or three blocks including the 
section of North 5 street where we were located. However, an attempt had been made 
to erase that red line but the effort was not quite successful. On inquiring what the 
meaning of that was, I was told that initially these blocks had been reserved for a 
housing development, but later that plan was scraped and the development was going 
to be built a few blocks further south. With that information Mr. Fund was able to get the 
lot released and it was opened for bidding. Walter succeeded in buying it. 

An architect drew up plans to build a structure similar to the one we already 
occupied, only this time a loading pit was also included, which would allow hand trucks 
to load and unload material without the need for a crane. Just behind the truck pit a big 
opening was made in the wall so that the two buildings were connected. Now there was 
plenty of wall and storage space, so that 40,000 pound truck loads could be assembled 
and shipped. 

One day, as we were loading a truck to be shipped to the mill, Walter said to me, 
“Material is missing.” I did not keep record of the inventory, but I assured Walter that 
nothing goes out of the shop without having been authorized. Of course I was deeply 
concerned but I had no way of refuting Walter’s statement. As things turned out both of 
us were correct! It took some time before I discovered what the problem was. 

Some time before a neighbor down the block told me that whenever a certain 
customer comes to us, he waits behind the corner for some time. Sy Klein, that 
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customer, usually came around lunch time and frequently after Walter had gone for 
lunch. He backed into the truck pit and usually with empty barrels on top of his load. I 
could never tell what he had on his truck until it was unloaded. I paid little attention to 
this procedure. One of our workers, Joe Grant, always helped him unload and bring the 
barrels to the scale. The balance bar of the scale was against the wall and in order for 
me to weigh material, I had to look at the balance bar facing the outside wall in the old 
building. Another thing that I noticed was that Joe was sweating profusely when helping 
Sy. Also Sy was also very particular about writing down every weight which I took. 
When customers brought in material, I usually chalk-marked their initials on the drums. 
Then, the last time I finally noticed Joe attempting to erase one chalk mark which he 
had missed before he came around the corner of the opening in the wall separating the 
two buildings. So finally the mystery was solved. Joe, with the encouragement of Sy 
took an empty drum off the truck and in the back of the new building exchanged the 
empty barrel for a full one which had been sold to us by another customer and put that 
on the scale to be weighed. That is how the inventory was short but nothing had been 
removed. So much for gimmicks in the scrap metal business. 

Shortly after starting to work for Walter, he, as well as Henry Jackson taught me 
how to drive a car. After I received my driver’s license Walter bought me a second-hand 
car which lasted for many years. 
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CHAPTER 19: LETTERS NO. 92-117 


On December 25, 1947 I wrote letter No. 92 to my sweetheart and I had received No 
92 from her. We still felt as strongly for each other as we did when we parted on March 
8**^, 1946 and were still very much looking forward to being together again. In the 
meantime Peggy Shohet, a close friend of Doreen, had arrived in New York. In Bombay 
she used to live across the street from Doreen. Peggy had enrolled at Columbia 
University to complete her education and receive her D.D.S. degree. After Peggy 
arrived, my friends helped her find a room, which happened to be in the same building 
where the Schloss family had their apartment. 

In Bombay, Doreen had a large circle of friends; she was very much liked and had 
many admirers. One day she met a boy who had come from Brooklyn and she wanted 
to know if, as this boy from Brooklyn said, that girls must be kissed on their first date. In 
my letter 95,1 answered this way: 

“For me this question is hard to answer. I think there are two main trends of thought. 
One which seems to be the more popular is that if a fellow takes a girl out on a date, it 
could be assumed that he likes her to some extent. (Otherwise he would not have 
asked her and vice versa she would not have accepted the invitation.) Now, since, as a 
matter of course the fellow and girl like to kiss (which is considered natural), it is an 
insult to the girl if the fellow at least does not try to kiss her the first time out. A kiss is 
just a kiss and that is all there is to it. In other words, it would mean that the fellow has 
changed his opinion and does not seem to like the girl after all; othen/vise he would 
have kissed her. Bashful fellows are not admired here; the go getters and wolfs are. Of 
course there is another trend of thought which is that a kiss is an expression of extreme 
fondness which could even amount to love and kissing indiscriminately is cheapening 
oneself. Persons of that opinion want to make sure that their kisses are not wasted.” 

It was now the beginning of 1948 and Palestine was much in the news and very 
much on the minds of many young Jewish people. Doreen also considered going there 
if we would not succeed in having her join me in the USA. Our history teacher felt that 
he should share his opinion on that timely subject with his class. 

First he gave us historical background and, in the process, conveyed to us his 
opinion. Our teacher was Jewish and his ideas, in general, were sound, but I did not 
always agree with his point of view. For the sake of interest, I reported his ideas to 
Doreen. He first gave us historical facts: In the general expansion to the West, the 
Muslims conquered Palestine in 1244. This was the same expansionist policy which 
motivated them to conquer Constantinople in 1453. They were finally defeated in Vienna 
some time later. In 1516 Palestine was recaptured by the Turks who were also Muslims 
but who identified themselves as a nation. In 1919 after World War I Palestine, together 
with Iran and Iraq, were given to England as a mandate, and Syria and Lebanon went to 
France. Lebanon was the last of all the states to gain its independence, with the 
exception of Palestine. 
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As a direct result of Dr. Chaim Weizman’s contribution to the war effort, the Balfour 
Declaration was issued, which promised a national home for the Jewish people. In 1921 
a British white paper was issued, which reiterated that a Jewish national homeland be 
internationally guaranteed. In 1922 the United States Congress passed a resolution, 
endorsing the White Paper. 

In 1930 the British suspended immigration of Jews to Palestine because they said 
the country could not absorb and support a further population increase. In 1933 the 
British Government saw itself forced to acknowledge their obligation to create a Jewish 
national homeland mainly due to popular demand on account of Hitler’s ascent to 
power in Germany. At the end of 1937 the British Peel Commission attempted a 
partitioning of the country, but in 1938 severe rioting broke out all over Palestine. The 
Arab Muslims objected to Jews establishing a state in Palestine. 

In 1939 a British White Paper forbade immigration after 1944. In 1947 a U. N. 
Commission of Inquiry regarding the country’s partitioning was established and a five- 
nation commission to administer partitioning by 1948 was set up. The Arab Block called 
this a violation of the UN Charter. 

These are the outlines. The most important factors: Oil, oil and again oil. Palestine 
produces none but there are oil wells, refineries and terminals in the surrounding Arab 
countries. 

The population of Palestine consisted of about 2,000,000, a quarter of which were 
Jews. The area is about 10,000 sq. miles or about 200 people per sq. mile. The 
resources of Palestine are very few. There is hardly any water power, little good land, 
no woods and a poor climate. Looking at those bare facts, as our teacher presented 
them, the Jewish case does not look too good. However, the Jewish pioneers did not go 
there looking for reasons why it should not work, they tried and made it work. As things 
developed they succeeded. 

On February B*’’ 1948 I wrote my lOO'*' letter. As can be understood, my sweetheart 
as well as I, were becoming very impatient with her being unable to get a visa and join 
me in the USA. I tried to urge patience and pointed out that if instead of us having 
written to each other every week, we had done so only every month, it would have 
taken 8 and 1/3 years to get to No. 100. But by then it was just about two years. This 
was not much of a consolation but from that angle it looked a little better. 

Four letters later, on March 10,1 wrote about the opinions which some of my 
relatives had expressed. They wondered whether we would get along in the long run 
since both of us had come from such different backgrounds. I emphasized that this was 
not personal but just a general observation and that it had no impact on me. Doreen 
took it very personally and sent me a “Dear John” letter. Oddly enough, at the time that 
she wrote her reply, I felt terrible all day long and did not know why. When I received 
the “Dear John” letter I was completely distraught and at once sent her a telegram 
urging her: “PLEASE READ MY LETTERS DON’T RETURN THEM YOU ARE 
TERRIBLY MISTAKEN ALL MY LOVE HENRY.” 
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Fortunately for both of us we were able to make up and within a month, on April 22"'* 
Doreen was called to the U. S. Consulate and told that a few quotas had been received, 
but some people were registered ahead of her. However, the consul also agreed that 
Doreen had waited long enough and he wanted Doreen to get her papers together so 
that by July she should be able to leave for the U.S. I suppose he just wanted to make 
sure that Doreen still wanted to immigrate to the U.S. The very next day when Doreen 
arrived at her office she had a call from the Embassy to come there as soon as 
possible. She was told that her visa had expired, but nonetheless, after completing 
some formalities, she received her visa. 

When I received the telegram that a visa had been issued to my sweetheart I was 
overjoyed. Now I had to look for a place for both of us to live, but at this time it was 
almost impossible. However, my landlady agreed that both of us could live in my room, 
provided we were married! We hoped to become husband and wife as soon as possible 
after she arrived. I asked Doreen’s friend Peggy whether Doreen could stay with her for 
a few days and she agreed to that. When I told Eric and Dotty about the forthcoming 
arrival of my darling, they offered their apartment where we could get married. 

On April 23 I received the telegram that my sweetheart had received the visa. I was 
more than very happy, but wanted to be absolutely sure that the cable was genuine and 
not a terrible joke played on us by some wicked person. When I received the follow-up 
letter confirming that indeed Doreen had sent it, my happiness found no bounds. On 
the 24'^ I wrote to Doreen: 

I can’t understand how things happened, but some, to me unknown 
forces must have been at work which got me so fast out of Australia 
and into India. I still do not know how that worked... The whole of last 
week was wonderful (full of wonders), from Monday, when I received 
your 108 until last night, when I felt in 6'^ heaven. (I’ll feel in 7”^ 
heaven when the telegram has been confirmed.) On Tuesday a few 
developments took place which made me believe that Schwarz 
Metal will expand shortly. On Wednesday, we had our mid-term 
examinations, which I think I passed all right. On Thursday the big 
news of Magana’s victory in Haifa was an event of note, and 
yesterday I first received a bonus in addition to my salary and then 
the week culminated in the best and biggest news event for me ever 
since I was born... 

Now, that the time was getting closer to us getting married, Doreen suggested that I 
write to her mother and ask her for Doreen’s hand. I promptly did that and Mrs. 

Raymond was pleased to let her daughter be married to me and urged me to take good 
care of her. 

Doreen wrote her last letter from India on May 31 ®*, 1948; it was her 117*^ letter to 
me. She informed me that she wouid fly via Karachi by Pan American Airways and stop 
over in London. Doreen left Karachi on June 5, and after making several stops to refuel, 
arrived in London where she stayed for two days. There she met Mr. and Mrs. London 
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who had invited her to stay with them. As it turned out Doreen stayed with Georgina, 
met my cousin Freddy and left London on the 8*^ of June. The next day was Friday and 
the plane was scheduled to arrive in the evening at La Guardia airport in New York. 
Before leaving home, I called the airline and was told that the plane was just now flying 
over New York, but could not land because of fog. The plane was diverted to 
Washington, and then expected to come back and land later at La Guardia. I went to 
the airport and after my arrival. Miss Raymond finally walked off the plane. We were in 
each other’s arms... curtain. 

Together we went for dinner and then I brought my future wife to Peggy’s room. Mr. 
Hochster provided us with the name of a reverend who would officiate at our wedding 
which we had scheduled for the week end of June 27^. Eric’s brother Walter was also 
getting married and had arranged their wedding for July 4th, one week later. Since I 
was working and reluctant to take off, I asked Doreen to arrange for a place where we 
could spend our honeymoon. In addition, she also bought herself a wedding dress and 
acquainted herself with a few corners of New York. 

On the day of our wedding, that morning, I passed the synagogue located around 
the corner from where I lived. A group of young people were assembled there, ready to 
go on a picnic. I knew them and they asked me to join them. I told them that I could not 
because I was going to a wedding. They asked me “whose wedding” and I answered: 
“My own!” 

Our wedding was simple and very nice. True to their promise, Eric and Dotty let us 
have the ceremony in their apartment and Mrs. Feistman, Dotty’s mother, catered the 
affair. The reverend pronounced us “Husband and Wife”, and the 20 guests were our 
witnesses. After the festivities the new husband and wife went by subway to Child’s 
Restaurant at Times Square and then to the nearby Mayflower Hotel. 

The next morning we went to the Greyhound bus terminal and boarded a non-air 
conditioned bus headed for the Catskill Mountains. Our destination was Kenoza Lake, 
Sullivan County, N.Y., where we had made a reservation. We were supposed to be 
picked up at the bus stop, but when we reached there, after a lengthy and very hot ride, 
no one greeted us. We called the hotel and after we had been picked up and arrived at 
the place, we were told that they had no reservation and no room. We did manage to 
get a room in a building away from the main house, but the whole arrangement was 
less than ideal. Since it was a religious place, they wondered who these two young 
people were and whether both of us were Jewish. On Friday evening I offered to make 
kiddush and after that, the atmosphere improved. 
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CHAPTER 20: THE “MINE” BECOMES “OURS” 

We returned from our honeymoon to my room, which now had become “ours.” It had 
been adequate for one person but for a couple it was cramped, especially the narrow 
bed that forced us to be even closer together than was sometimes wanted. The kitchen 
privileges were also restricted. We were not allowed to go into the kitchen after 10 pm. 
Shortly after our return from Kenoza Lake, my dear wife found a job with a customs 
broker in downtown Manhattan and she also started taking courses at City College of 
N.Y. I was also going to night school after work and so we didn’t have much time to 
use the kitchen. We had to find an apartment! 

A few months after we had been married, we decided to spend a night at the most 
famous hotel in New York, the Waldorf Astoria. We did not think that it was appropriate 
just to walk in, so we took the subway to a nearby station and then a taxi, the doors of 
which were properly opened for us by the doorman. We registered but gave our 
address as 57 Loomis Street, Burlington, VT, the place where our cousins, Harry and 
Irene Kahn, lived. We rented a room high up in one of the towers and when we walked 
in we were amazed at the luxury. Bedroom and bath were huge and, as I remember, 26 
individual bulbs brightened the place. That evening we had dinner in one of the hotel’s 
restaurants, and then went dancing in the Flamingo Room. This dance hall took its 
name from the flamingos painted on the walls in various suggestive poses. We enjoyed 
ourselves dancing, and to our surprise, met a girl who had been on the same lawn 
hockey team in Bombay as Doreen. The double beds were very much superior to Mrs. 
Adler’s and we slept wonderfully well. In the morning the New York Times was delivered 
to the door and we also had room service breakfast. 

Lou Hochster was the only one of our friends who owned a car and frequently he 
asked us to join him on a picnic. Lou and Allen Boeder had been in the army together 
and after their demobilization they became partners. Allen went to night school to 
become an engineer and Lou was the sales person for their enterprise, Roxter Tool and 
Die Co. All of us had become good friends. Lou knew some people at Lake Oscawana, 
about 60 miles north of New York City. These people had a daughter and hence invited 
young people to visit them over the 4^^ of July weekend. Lou, one of his many 
girlfriends, Allen and Doreen and I drove to the lake, went swimming and enjoyed 
ourselves. The scenery was beautiful and the lake, very inviting. Some houses around 
the lake-front were being renovated and wood boards were lying around. Also several 
row boats were beached and someone had the idea of going for a boat ride. 
Unfortunately, none of the boats had ores, so we borrowed a row boat, took two wood 
boards and used them as oars. Lou, his girlfriend, Doreen and I pushed off to enjoy the 
boat ride. We were fairly far from shore, when suddenly the sky darkened, the wind 
started blowing very hard and it started to hail, with thunder and lightning. Lou’s 
girlfriend could not swim and hid under a blanket we had brought along. Lou and I 
flailed the two boards to get to shore as quickly as possible, although the wind blew 
against us which made it especially difficult. Doreen faced us and guided us towards 
shore. As we were struggling, I noticed a bolt of lighting hit the water at the other end of 
the lake. We finally beached the boat safely and ran to get shelter in someone’s 
basement. 
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The next morning, Sunday, Lou, his girlfriend, Doreen and I went to the home of the 
people who had invited us. Allen sat by himself at the hotel, reading the Sunday Times. 
As we got to our destination we noticed a young girl sitting by herself. Doreen 
immediately thought of Allen. We invited her to join us, which she did. We drove back to 
the hotel and introduced her to Allen; her name was Helga. To make the proverbial long 
story short, the two got married the following year. 

In June of 1949,1 finally graduated from high school and from then on I took several 
courses in various subjects; one was photography, another was ceramics and a few 
more inconsequential ones. A few years later, my friend Werner suggested that I enroll 
in a college and work for a degree. Actually, I was afraid that I would not make it, but 
finally in 1956 I was accepted to Baruch College, a part of City University, as an 
evening session AAS student. This meant that I would have to have good grades for 
the first 32 credits and then I could work towards my degree as a fully matriculated 
student. It also meant that as a veteran and citizen of N.Y., my tuition was free. 

In the fall of 1949, Lou’s father got to know of an apartment which a Mrs. Nathan 
wanted to “sell.” It was apartment 23, in a six-story building at 720 West 181®' Street, in 
Washington Heights. At the time it was illegal to “sell” apartments which the renter did 
not own. To get around that problem, the furnishings became the merchandise to be 
sold. Of course, the superintendent or even the building owner received their respective 
cuts. We were not involved in that. The price for the apartment, I mean furnishing, was 
$1,000. For us, that was the major part of all our savings. At that time a subway ride 
was just ten cents. A meal at Horn and Hardart, a chain of automatic food dispensers, 
in short called “Automat,” consisting of a sandwich, coffee and pie was 35 cents. 

Putting it in another way, the old furnishings were a very expensive bargain, however, 
we were finally able to occupy our own apartment, without any time restrictions, and 
that made the transaction worthwhile. The rent was controlled and hence we paid just 
$46.00 per month. Our apartment consisted of three rooms: living room, dining room 
and bedroom. Yes there was also a bathroom with toilet, but the kitchen consisted of a 
sink, small gas stove and refrigerator, standing on one side of the dining room, but 
could be hidden by two wooden doors which effectively made it a closet. Now we could 
cook our own meals and invite our friends. We moved into “our” apartment in 
November, 1949. New Year’s Eve was approaching and naturally we had to have a 
party. We invited several friends over and had a wonderful time singing and dancing 
until someone suggested that we dance the hora. With 10 or 12 pairs of legs pounding 
the floor, it did not take long before the neighbors from below rang the bell and informed 
us that their ceiling had fallen down. That reduced our high spirits, at least for the time 
being. 

Very nice neighbors lived next to us. On one side was Mrs. Friedman, an elderly 
lady who, not being able to speak English, insisted on talking to Doreen in German. Of 
course, that gave Doreen some practice. On the other side lived the Buteras. They had 
a shoe store across the street. The family consisted of father, mother, two sons, Frank 
and Joe, and two daughters, about 5 and 7 years old. We lived in Washington Heights 
where the German language was frequently spoken by many members of the 
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community. Doreen had studied a little German in Bombay and now took a course at 
CCNY. In her class she met two girls, one was Eleanor Murray and the other was 
Elaine Fenchel. Eleanor was single. Doreen and I went square dancing on Sundays 
with a group at a place called Powell House. One day Doreen asked Eleanor to come 
along; she did and enjoyed the fun. Among the other participants, there was a young 
man, Glenn Wood. Shortly thereafter the Powell House group organized a fishing trip 
on a small party boat. Eleanor as well as Glenn came along. Glenn was an ardent 
fisherman and Eleanor caught a black fish which turned out to be the biggest one 
caught, for which she received a prize. Eleanor did not know what to do with it, so we 
invited the fisherlady and the expert to our home. Glenn skinned the fish. Doreen fried it 
and the four of us had a pleasant and enjoyable meal. The following year Doreen and I 
were invited to their wedding and I was honored by being asked to be an usher. They 
eventually moved to East Hampton, Connecticut. We are still very good friends and we 
visit each other on various occasions. 

Elaine Fenchel, the other girl whom Doreen had met at the German class at CCNY, 
was married to Jerry Fenchel. They lived a few houses away from us. Jerry was 
studying to become a psychologist. Whenever time permitted we got together, played 
chess and had long conversations on all types of subjects. Around this time I finally had 
mastered the art of operating a shift car, and Walter bought me a second-hand 
Chevrolet. Now we were mobile and sometimes on weekends, Jerry and Elaine would 
come with us on excursions and hikes. Once we went to High Point State Park, located 
at the junction of New York State, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

1950 turned into 1951 and we were ready to expand our family. On the 30*^ of 
January 1952 I took my dear wife to the Wadsworth Hospital, a small facility on 183"'' 
Street, 2 V 2 blocks away from us. There she was admitted and then I went to work. At 
that time fathers were not permitted to be near the mother before or during child birth. 
When I got to work, I called the hospital and was told that they would contact me when 
the child was born. I was completely ignorant. I worked all day and as I was ready to go 
home, Walter suggested that I call again. I thought that they would contact me, but I 
called. I said: “How is Mrs. Kahn?” and the person on the phone answered: “Oh, she is 
fine, she had a boy.” She did not realize that she had spoken to the father. Naturally I 
rushed to the hospital and happily greeted my new-born son, Ralph Ansel. The name 
Ralph was chosen in memory of my brother Rolf, who had died in 1932, and Ansel was 
my father’s Hebrew name. After a week’s stay in the hospital, Ralph was circumcised 
and brought home. During the last few weeks of Doreen’s pregnancy, she stopped 
working and now she stayed at home taking care of our little son. Taking care of a 
newborn baby was very complicated in 1952. The bottles had to be sterilized, breast 
feeding was discouraged and formulas had to be prepared. Diapers were supplied by a 
service, but they were fastened with safety pins. Unfortunately Doreen pricked herself 
while diapering Ralph resulting in an infected finger. Mr. Hochster had a housekeeper, 
Lena, whom he eventually married after his wife had passed away. She came over to 
hsip us out. While I was working for Walter, we always had to take our vacation around 
July 4 . When Ralph was six months old we went with the Fenchels on a week’s 
vacation to Lake George. There, we rented rooms in a hotel close to the water. The 
shore formed a steep incline and it was difficult to navigate the baby carriage into and 
out of our room. Jerry was a good photographer and took many very nice color pictures. 
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Unfortunately, the quality of the prints was not as good as it would become many years 
later, and over time all those prints became badly faded. Jerry liked to have Ralph ride 
on his shoulders, singing “Yes we have no bananas” and dancing around in the room. 
Although the ceiling was high enough to accommodate these exercises, the lintel over 
the door into our room was not and Ralph’s head collided with it. So much for riding on 
Jerry’s shoulders. 

On our way home, Jerry expressed the wish that he wanted to buy some real fresh 
farm eggs from a farmer. We had to drive around quite a while until we found what he 
was looking for. He went into the farm house and proudly returned with a box of eggs in 
his hand. In the meantime all of us were hungry and, although in 1952 not many eating 
places could be found in the country on the highways, we did manage to finally find 
one. As we walked in, we were told that babies were not allowed on the premises. I 
promptly took Ralph and went back into the car. I was hungry and started to become 
impatient when after a while the others had not returned. I figured I would help myself to 
an egg, the only food which was around. I opened the box and found to my annoyance 
that after driving around for quite some time, Jerry had bought just half a dozen. I 
made a small hole in one of the eggs, sucked it out, carefully placed the egg back into 
the box and tied it up again. Several weeks later when I spoke to Jerry on the phone 
and asked, “By the way, how were the eggs?” “That confounded farmer,” came the 
reply, “he put one empty egg into the box.” I said nothing more on that subject, but had 
a good laugh. 

As time went on, I felt that I wanted to do something other than work in a metal 
shop. Eric also felt that we should try something other than what he was doing and we 
decided to form a company which we hoped to develop into a trading company and 
called it UNICO. The Flat Iron Building on 5*^ Avenue was our mailing address. We got 
some samples of four-color ballpoint pens which at that time were still not well known, 
and also received samples of knotted shopping nets from France. The only problem 
was that neither of us had the time during a working day to visit potential customers; we 
tried but the effort failed. 

Our present living quarters were adequate, after we had gotten married, but now 
that we were three we hoped to find larger accommodations. We applied to the landlord 
who was able to rent us a three-bedroom apartment on the 6**^ floor. Now we had room 
to expand. And expand we did. On June 1954 my dear wife was in labor and early 
the next morning, after we had deposited Ralph with Mrs. Butera, we went again to the 
Wadsworth Hospital. Not being allowed to be near my darling wife, I returned home and 
at once called the hospital. I was told that our second son had been born. Again I went 
back and found mother and child in the best of spirits. At his Bris Milah we named him 
Roy David Kahn, because my better half liked the name and David after her brother 
Davis. 
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CHAPTER 21: FURTHER LANDMARKS IN OUR LIVES 


In the spring of 1956 I finally enrolled in Baruch College, the City University of New 
York, as a non-matriculated evening student. At that time Baruch College was a multi¬ 
storied building on Lexington Avenue and 23'^*^ St. Sometimes it was hard going directly 
from work in Brooklyn to the city. But I succeeded in working it out. Initially parking on 
the street was easy but as traffic increased free parking was limited from 6:00 pm 
onwards. If classes did not start until 7:00 I had my supper and then went to class. I 
kept on doing this until I graduated with a B.B.A. degree 10 years later. 

The following year, 1957, Doreen’s mum Mrs. Raymond visited us and we all 
enjoyed her company. Unfortunately she did not want to stay in NY; the climate was too 
cold for her. However, the following year, while she was still with us we moved to 132- 
61 Sanford Avenue in Flushing to a two bedroom apartment. The pleasant 
neighborhood was much more country-like than uptown Manhattan. More importantly, 
it was a better school district. 

In the meantime I was inducted in the undergraduate honor society Sigma Alpha at 
Baruch. In 1965 I was also invited to join Beta Gamma Sigma, the Business Honor 
Society and in 1966 I finally graduated. After my graduation I joined the Alumni 
Association and became vice president. 

1966 was another important year since Walter Schwarz, who had a heart condition, 
sitting in his chair at his desk, suddenly passed away. His wife Senta told me to carry 
on with the business until other arrangements could be made. Well, she sold the place 
and all the inventory, including myself, went to Gundel Metal Co. On January 2""' 1967 I 
started working there. 

Hans Gundel had a much bigger operation and that suited me fine. In 1968 Hans 
gave us an interest free loan of $5,000 with the help of which we bought our home on 
69-28 226 Street, Bayside, NY. Now, for the first time in our lives we owned our own 
home. We enjoyed this very much, including the snow shoveling, the gardening and all 
the other chores which go with ownership responsibility. 

Allen Roeder had asked us to join the B’nai Brith Lodge of which he was a member. 
Indeed we did and in due course I was elected ADL chairperson. We became quite 
active and, as no good deed is left unpunished, on May 9'^ 1987 I was elected 
president of the Lodge. Many of our friends passed away and the Roeders moved to 
Arizona to be with their son and his family. 

In 1987 Hans decided that his business was not so profitable any more, and hence 
he arranged to join R & Z Metal Co. also located in Brooklyn. Three partners owned that 
firm: Lionel Shore, Fred Rechtschaffen and Leo Ziegler. Gundel Metal’s inventory had 
been sold to R & Z and Hans as well as I continued working for the new firm. Lionel’s 
son-in-law Joel Lehrman was the manager and I was supposed to work under him, but 
in a separate section of the plant. Initially I was to receive the same salary as before. 
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which was all right with me. Not long after I had joined R&Z the union organizer came to 
us, and the owners agreed that the workforce should join the union. I was not told 
anything but one pay day I received my pay envelop and when I opened it, I discovered 
that $11.00 had been deducted from my pay for “union dues.” Previously I had seen the 
union organizer come to Walter as well as to Hans and after meeting with them around 
Christmas time, the union man walked away with a bottle under his arm. Apparently that 
was only part of the transaction. When I became aware of having to join the union, I 
returned my check to Fred and told him that I would not join. Leo objected and told me 
that it was the law. I replied that it was not in the company’s interest that I, as foreman, 
should be part of the union, but in any case, I refused to join and if they insisted on it, I 
would quit the job. Fred told me that I should deposit the pay check and that the 
following week he would reimburse the $11.00. Now, as part of the management, I had 
to be included in the savings program in which the other members participated. The 
amounts distributed to management at the end of the year were invested and after five 
years participants became fully vested. This arrangement gave me a bigger stake than 
if I had become a union member. 

In January of 1983, after I turned 65 years of age, I gave notice and started working 
as a real estate agent for Prudential Realty. First I had to take many courses to become 
acquainted with the field and the many laws connected therewith and then I started 
soliciting listings as well as selling houses which were on the market. Around that time 
the real estate market was very weak, but I did succeed in completing several 
transactions. I really enjoyed doing this type of work; the only drawback was that I was 
busy over weekends and in the evenings when Doreen was off from her work. 
Unfortunately, by the beginning of 1992 I was diagnosed with cancer of the lung, had 
an operation and was forced to stop working until I had fully recovered. Unfortunately by 
then Doreen had contracted that dread decease and I never got back to working in real 
estate again. 

By now our immediate neighborhood was changing and also we wanted to be closer 
to at least part of our family, so, after 32 years of living in Bayside we moved. On July 
4*'^, 2000 our new address became 5101 River Road, Bethesda, MD 20816. Initially, it 
was hard to make new friends but gradually we got to know some of our neighbors. By 
playing bridge, we became friendly with a few people in our building. Doreen joined the 
National Council of Jewish Women and Welcome to Washington International, a 
women’s club. Both of us enjoy our neighborhood, especially the Crescent Trail on 
which we can take walks as often as possible. 
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CHAPTER 22: A TIME SPAN OF FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The main reason we moved to Maryland was that our son Roy and his family lived there and we wanted 
to be near our family. Our other son and his family lived in California but Doreen and I preferred to stay 
on the East Coast. We had an enjoyable life. We played Bridge, volunteered in the Montgomery County 
Thrift Shop, and for several years travelled for vacations to countries in Europe, to Israel and California. 
In 2007 our older son Ralph, being a Physicist was transferred to the NASA facility in Maryland and thus 
our whole family was within easy driving distance from each other. 

The condominium where Doreen and I lived was very nice and conveniently located for getting into 
Washington, DC. At that time we also ushered at the Round House, a theatre where we enjoyed 
watching performances. However, I was interested in the management of the building and thus became 
acquainted with their finances. There was a replacement reserve fund which over the years did not 
increased in value but at times actually decreased without any major replacement having been made. I 
questioned that, but could not receive a satisfactory answer. The garage which was located under the 
building needed major repairs within four or five years. To finance the repair of the garage, a mortgage 
will have to be obtained. We did not want to pay for the condo fee plus the additional mortgage 
payments so we decided to move again. As it turned out, several years later I met a former neighbor 
from 5101 River Road who told me that he had to pay $150 per month, in addition to the condominium 
fee, to satisfy the mortgage requirement. 

Now, our new address became Leisure World of Maryland, a gated, senior community with about 8,000 
inhabitants. The available facilities were outstanding. Two club houses with rooms for various activities, 
one 300 seat theatre for all types of performances, enclosed and open air swimming pools, exercise 
room with generous equipment. Tennis court, an 18 hole golf course, a large Ball Room two Restaurants, 
on the premises and several others as well as a supermarket and various stores just outside the gates. 
We took advantage of whatever we liked, made some new friends went for walks in the very beautifully 
landscaped outdoors. 

Unfortunately Doreen gradually developed problems with her heart. Several times I had to call the 
ambulance and as a matter of course she was taken to the Montgomery County Hospital about six miles 
north of where we lived. At one of those times she experienced open heart surgery and then recovered 
nicely. 


We still continued playing Bridge, working in the Thrift Shop, participating in all other activities. But by 
now Doreen had to use a walker to get around. The building where we lived had 10 Floors and 300 
apartments. The halls connecting the apartments were so long that if one walked from one end to the 
other and back one covered about % of a mile. Regularly, my dear wife did 12 laps a day for exercise. 

Wednesday, October 24, 2012 Doreen and I worked again in the Thrift Shop. As we left we decided to go 
out for dinner. Both of us felt very good. We dined at the Indian Grill, a place to where we had been 
several times before, and had a very good meal. My darling ate surprisingly well. Doreen had been tired 
for some time, and coming home she went through her usual routine and then went to bed. At about 
two o clock that morning, by now it was the 25*^, I had gone to the toilet, Doreen came to the door with 
her walker and told me: "Get the ambulance". She returned to bed and said: "I have terrible pain, I am 
dying, I am dying." These were the last words I heard from my darling wife. The ambulance picked her 
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up. By the time 1 was dressed the ambulance had gone. When I finally arrived at the Holy Cross Hospital 
to where Doreen had been taken, she was already under the knife. The operation took three hours, 
after which she was taken to intensive care. Later that day she was transferred to the Cardiothoratic 
unit or CTU of Suburban Hospital. The physician who had performed the operation had decided that the 
transfer was best for Doreen. 

On Friday, the 26*^ at my request, a nurse brought in two electric candles and we made Kiddush, the 
Sabbath blessings over the same. My darling had loved music all her life, so over the next three days and 
the following week, Ralph with his guitar and Roy sang songs that, we were told Doreen could hear. 
Friends had joined us and added their voices. These were very sad but peaceful occasions. On October 
31®*. My darling was transferred again, this time to Casey House of the Montgomery County Hospice. 
There also the nurses and all the members of the staff were very concerned that Doreen was 
comfortable and did not suffer. Two days later on Friday the Z"** of November, again we were able to 
make Kiddush with my darling, but at about 2:45 that Saturday morning, November the 3"'* 2012, my 
dear wife of 64 years went into eternal sleep. She was buried the following day. 

Nineteen days after that event we were gathered at Ralph's home. It was Thanksgiving Day and for that 
occasion I wrote the following verses: 

THANKSGIVING 2012 

Appreciating what you have and what you had as well. 

That is the spirit of this day, which may your sadness quell. 

Adversities we all have had, some slight and some severe 
They say one will get over it, yet emotions interfere. 

But thinking of the happy past will help to raise the spirits 
And memorizing what has been, will give the sorrow limits. 

To help those folks who were in need, was Doreen's great ambition. 

Thus honoring my wife's desire may well be our mission. 

So let's give thanks for what we have in material as well as mind. 

Observing this Thanksgiving day, looking for good deeds to find. 


Doreen and I tried to do everything together. Thus I learned how to play bridge, participated and 
eventually became a member of the National Council of Jewish Women. Yet, having lived in India during 
her early years until 1948 she had little or no knowledge of what was happening in Europe, especially as 
far as the Jewish people were concerned. I was always interested to work at the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum. My wife's interest was not in that direction. So after some time after I had become 
a widower I decided to volunteer at that museum. Being at the Museum I came across many of the 
resources which were accessible. I found out that my dear parents had been arrested and sent to the 
Lodz Ghetto (or Litzmanstadt) in Poland inl941 and also that my father had allegedly died in the Ghetto 
Hospital on December?, 1943. On the other hand there were no records of my dear mother's fate. 
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However, from various sources the following is known. In 1944 as the Russian Army was advancing 
towards Poland the prisoners at Lodz were forced to march westwards in the direction of Germany. But 
while still on Polish soil they were forced to dig their own graves and then all of them were killed and 
buried on the spot. This may well have been what happened to my dear mother. Of course the Nazis had 
no interest in recording these events. 

At the Museum I spoke to many groups of visitors who had come from all parts of the US and the 
world. At one time after I had addressed a large audience two people came up to me, one had come 
from Bombay and of course was familiar with the places that I knew and the other person was a visitor 
from Sidney, Australia who was aware of the Malabar Prison. It always pleases but frequently surprises 
me how some of the listeners react to my reports, sometimes even emotionally. 
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